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BET AND HER FAMILY. 
(Third Prize Serial Story, Competition of 1886.] 
In EIGHT CHAPTERS—CHAP. V. 

The “Ten Commandments.” 


Time wore on, and it was near Christmas, a 
holiday which hitherto had attracted little atten- 
tion in the Larkins family ; but Ruth inspired the 
Christmas feeling, and various small gifts were 
prepared. 

She ordered a sewing-machine for her aunt, and 
a set of Dickens’s works for George, and as that 
took all her spare cash, she was forced to prepare 
for the others such small presents as her ingenuity 
could devise. She made for Sissy, who had never 
owned a doll, a substan- 
tial rag-baby. Mr. Stan- 








Mr. Dodge was confounded and mystified, but, 
rapping smartly on the desk, he said, ‘‘Sing on 
the ninety-ninth page,” and while the leaves were 
being turned, he asked Mr. Stanton what the boy 
meant. Stanton shook his head. He suspected 
some joke on the Larkinses, but, as he had never 
reckoned them up, did not see what it was. 

He refrained from glancing toward Ruth and 
Bet, and preserved a severity of expression rarely 
seen on his handsome face. After singing, school 
was dismissed, and Bet, without a glance at any 
one, jostled her way out, closely followed by 
Ruth, with downcast eyes. 

Once outside, they hastened homeward, each 
thinking hard thoughts of Budd Dodge, doubt- 


jless the instigator of Billy's impudent conduct. 


Sissy, walking between the excited girls, with a 





Bet and Ruth exchanged glances. 

‘We didn’t mean to tell you, Aunt Dosia, but 
perhaps it will be better,” and Ruth related the 
occurrence of the afternoon. Mrs. Larkins was 
properly indignant. 

‘Just like them stuck-up Dodges! I thought 
you was a fool to go to their social, just because 
Mr. Stanton asked you. "Twas Ruth he wanted, 
and not you.” 

Bet colored violently, but bore the taunt in 
silence. There was a timid rap at the door, and 
on opening it, there stood Budd Dodge. She held 
it partly open, and looked sternly at the boy. 

‘““May I come in?” he asked, meekly. 

‘*What do you want here ?”” was Bet’s response. 

“T’m as sorry as I can be,” said the boy, hum- 





| bly. ‘Please let me tell you.” 
| hand held by each, protested against the rapidity | 


| of her progress. 


She stood the door open, and Budd came in to 
face Mrs. Larkins, Tim, Ruth, and all the little 








Larkins, majestically. ‘You’re a stuck-up lot, 
and we don’t care about your company, nor your 
pa’s, nor your ma’s, neither.” 

Under this blow Budd’s fainting spirit collapsed, 
and, backing out of the door, he took his way 
homeward with a heavy heart. 

Cold comfort awaited him there. 

“TI find that you are at the bottom of Billy 
Malloy’s impudent conduct,” his father said, 
sternly. 

“T’m sorry,” said Budd, givirg way to tears. 
“I didn’t mean any harm when I called ’em the 
Ten Commandments, and I didn’t set Billy on.” 

“I’m more to blame than he is,” said Roger, 
‘for I told Billy what Budd said. He told the 
boys, and they all laughed and teased Tim, and I 
was awful sorry when they teased the girls; but 
we couldn't stop it, though we tried.” 

“*A silly and senseless joke,” said their father, 
in great displeasure. 
“You shall go over and 





ton painted the face, and 

with black beads for eyes, \ 
and some of Ruth’s red 
hair sewed on her head, 
and tightly braided to 
keep it down, she was 
quite presentable. 

There was to be a 
Christmas-tree in the 
school -house, and the 
children were looking 
forward with eager inter- 
est to the novel entertain- 
ment. 

The Sunday _ before 
Christmas was a gala day 
in the Sunday school. No 
regular lessons were pre- 
pared, but there was 
much singing, a nice talk 
from a minister who was 
to preach after the school 
service was over, and a 
pleasant story, appropri- 
ate to the season, told by 
Mr. Stanton. The little 
house was crowded. All 
the members of the Lar- 
kins family were present, 
except the mother and the baby. 

Even Billy Malloy, an irregular attendant, was 
there, destined to distinguish himself in a most 
unexpected manner. He was a good-natured but 
obtuse little fellow, with a snub nose and a frisky 
air, and an unlimited capacity for getting himself 
into scrapes. His parents lived in a small cottage 
house on the farm of Mr. Dodge, by whom the 
father was employed as day-laborer. 

As a closing exercise, Mr. Dodge put some 
questions to the school. Any one who could an- 
swer was requested to hold up a hand, and from 
the dozen who generally gave the signal, Mr. 
Dodge selected one to give the answer. 

Questions were asked and answered in rapid 
succession, and good-humor prevailed. 

‘“‘How many Commandments are there ?” 

Plenty of hands went up, and he called on 
Lottie Larkins, who responded correctly. 

‘‘Who can tell us what they are ?” 

Two or three hands were shown, and among 
them, waving vigorously, was Billy Malloy’s. 
Glad to have Billy interested, Mr. Dodge called 
his name. He rose promptly, and rattled off the 
following, to the intense amazement of Mr. 
Dodge and the minister, and the infinite glee of 
the boys and girls: 

“John, Sam, Bet, George, Tim, Lottie, Susy, 
Myra and Sissy. The baby aint got no name. 
She’s the ’leventh,” ducking his head toward 
Ruth, who, with Bet, sat quite near him. Then 
he sat down, with the air of one who had tri- 
umphed over the greatest difficulties. 

Budd Dodge was beside him, and just behind 
them sat Tim. Tim leaned over, and, in a threat- 
ening whisper, promised to attend to Billy’s case 
when the school was let out, and he added, ‘‘You 
too, Budd Dodge.” 

Billy looked scared and uncomfortable, and 
hung his head and made no response. 

Bet turned crimson with annoyance and anger, 
and Ruth, blushing painfully, laid a tender hand 
on hers, and pressed it closely. George, standing 
in the crowd by the door, put on his hat uncere- 
moniously, and went out. 

There was suppressed laughter among the chil- 
dren, and some of the elders, who had heard the 
nickname, could not refrain from smiling. 








“T tan’t run no more. 
jerking away her hands. 

“Come along!” said Bet, impatiently, recover- 
ing the little hand. The child struggled to free 
herself, and bit Bet’s hand, who was on the point 
of slapping her, when Ruth interposed: ‘‘We are 
unreasonable. Sissy's really tired.” 

Bet looked at her. ‘I guess she is,’’ she said, 
and took her up in her arms, where Sissy sobbed, 
“T tan’t run, Betty! I’se dot leg aches,” and Bet 
carried her the rest of the way home. The other 
girls came in, sulky and cross from the jibes and 
grins of their companions, and Bet knew what 
wounds the little hearts had received by the re- 
sentment rankling in her own. 

At last Tim came, looking glum, but, to Bet’s 
surprise, bearing no evidences of having been in a 
fray. 

Christmas came on Tuesday, and Bet had 
planned to put off the washing so as to leave 
Monday free on which to do some extra baking 
for the festivities of Christmas eve at the school- 
house, and to make preparation for a Christmas 
dinner, to which Mr. Stanton was bidden. 

Now, however, she gathered up the soiled 
clothes, as was her custom Sunday afternoon, and 
put them in the tubs in the shed. 

“Why, Bet,” said her mother, ‘‘you can’t wash 
to-morrow !” 

“I’m going to.” 

“You can’t get time to do no baking if you 
wash, and I can’t do it.” 

‘*Who’s asked you to?” said Bet, sulkily. 

‘How's it going to get done, I’d like to know ?” 

‘We aint going to the schoolhouse, so we don’t 
want any extra baking,” she said, after a pause. 

“That’s just like you to disappoint the cbil- 
dren, but they aint going to be disappointed. 
You'll take care of the baby, won’t you, Ruth, 
while I do it ?” 

“There aint one of the children going, not one,” 
said Bet, rese’ntely. 

“We don’t care to go, Aunt Dosia,’”’ Ruth said, 
gently. 

‘‘Bet’s set you up against the neighbors, I sup- 
pose,” said Mrs. Larkins. ‘She’s so grouty 
nobody comes here, and she aint wanted there, if 
the truth was known.” 


I’se doin’ to walk,” 








NAMING THE “TEN COMMANDMENTS.” 


girls. He stood by the door, very red and down- 
cast, hesitating how to begin. 

“Tim thought I put Billy up in Sunday school, 
but I didn’t. I never thought what he was going 
to do.” 

“Dad made you come over and eat humble- 
pie,’’ Tim observed. 

Budd’s eyes flashed, and he answered, ‘Oh, I’ll 
fight you any day but Sunday.” 

“And get licked,” was Tim’s rejoinder. 

“Did you come over to tell Tim you'd fight 
him ?” said Bet, sarcastically. 

“No, Miss Larkins,” was the boy’s earnest re- 
sponse. “I’m truly ashamed of giving you alla 
nickname, and I wish you would forgive me. I 
never thought how—how disagreeable it might be. 
Billy didn’t do it on purpose; he didn’t know any 
better.” 

‘‘Didn’t your pa and ma send you over here?” 
Mrs. Larkins inquired. 

“No, ma’am. I haven’t been home, and I hate 
to go,’’ said the crestfallen boy, twisting his cap 
in his hands, and keeping his eyes on the floor. 
“But not half as bad as I hated to come here,” 
he added. 

‘What did you come for, then?” Tim asked, 
curiously. 

‘‘Because I am ashamed of myself, I tell you. 
I know it’s my fault that your sisters’ and cous- 
in’s feelings are hurt, and I wish I could take it 
all back.” 

“T suppose you don’t care how much you hurt 
my feelings ?”’ said Tim, with an ironical snuffle. 

“No,” was the prompt reply. ‘Not a cent’s 
worth.” 

“Very well,’ said Bet. ‘I believe you didn’t 
mean to abuse us, and I shan’t lay it up against 
you; but you’ve spoilt the children’s fun for 
Christmas, for they can’t go to the tree to-morrow 
night after this.” 

“Oh, don’t stay away!’ pleaded Budd. ‘I’ve 
got—there’s going to be something nice for them. 
Do come!” 

Bet shook her head. He appealed to Ruth: 
*Can’t you get her to come ?” 

“I’m afraid not,” she replied, sorrowfully. 

“Nor the little girls ?” 

‘No, they aint going without Bet,” said Mrs. 





apologize to the whole 
family.” 

“*T just came from there 
and they won’t go to the 
schoolhouse. They 
won’t have anything to 
do with us.” 

*‘Won’t they have the 
sled ?”’ exclaimed Roger, 
in dismay. 

“No, nor they won’t 
go, and they think we’re 
a mean, stuck-up lot.” 

Mr. Stanton, who was 
spending Sunday with 
the Dodges, remarked, 
“I thought you liked the 
little girls.” 

“So we do. We've 
made a pretty sled for 
Myra and Sissy, and 
Budd has made a work- 
box for Ruth, and now 
they won’t have ’em,” 
mournfully concluded 
Roger. 

“They are quite right,” 
said Mr. Dodge. ‘‘i’m 
ashamed of having a 
pair of such silly and thoughtless boys.” 

Mr. Stanton decided to visit his friends and try 
to pour oil on the troubled waters. He thought 
the boys were sufficiently punished for their 
thoughtless joke, and he disliked to have the 
Larkins little ones disappointed. He found George, 
Tim, Ruth and Bet in animated discussion of the 
situation. Ruth had the baby in her arms, her 
aunt having retired, complaining of feeling un- 
well. Mr. Stanton drew a chair into the circle 
around the stove, between Ruth and Bet. 

“T am surprised to find you on the side of re- 
sentment,” he said, addressing Ruth. ‘I thought 
you were a conscientious peace-maker.”” 

“T don’t know about that,” Ruth replied, ‘but 
I have no wish to go where it is not pleasant for 
Betty.” 

“The senseless folly of a silly boy should not 
count for too much with Miss Betty.” 

“It aint just this one thing,” said Bet. ‘It’s 
other things too. I’m mortified enough at our 
big family and slovenly ways, and I know what 
the neighbors think about us just as well as if it 
was printed in a newspaper. Since I was no 
older than Tim, I’ve been fighting to get at the 
head of things and make ’em go better, and it’s 
made me cross and disagreeable. 

“TI know everybody thinks so, and I never cared 
much; but I hate being made fun of. I kept to 
home and kept the children here until the Sunday 
school started. But I’d begun to see that the 
children would come up just like me, if I didn’t 
do something for ‘em, and so I made ’em go to 
meeting and Sunday school. I didn’t want to go, 
but I knew I must if they went, and I thought 
maybe it would civilize ’em some. 

“I’m ashamed of Lottie and Susy—I know they 
don’t behave like other little girls ; and I’m always 
ashamed of myself. I don’t know anything but 
work,”’ she continued, her voice trembling with 
suppressed feeling, ‘‘and I can’t make ’em much 
better, but when folks laugh at ’em it’s like a blow 
on me that draws blood. 

“Some of the folks turned up their noses at us 
at the social at Mrs. Dodge’s, and at you for be- 
ing with us. You didn’t care, but I’m such a fool 
it goes through me like a knife.” 

‘‘No one would have supposed you cared from 
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your manner. You behaved like a self-possessed 
lady, as you are,” said Mr. Stanton, empliati- 
cally. 

Ruth gave him a grateful glance from her deep 
blue eyes, and Bet’s dark face flushed deeply at 
the honest compliment. 

**I went because 1 wanted Ruth to go,” she con- 
tinued. ‘“She’s a lady anyway, and equal to any 
place. But I never can go anywhere again, even 
for her—I never can.” 

“Ruth,” said Mr. Stanton, “don’t you think 
your cousin is superior to the few foolish people 
about here who know no better than to laugh at 
the senseless impertinence of a boy, or who criti- 
cize conduct which they cannot comprehend ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Ruth, warmly. ‘I feel as if 
I never wanted to see one of them again. Cousin 
Betty is worth a country full of them.” 

“Can’t you induce ber to feel her superiority 
enough to treat their opinions with the indifference 
which they deserve ?”’ 

‘Because Ruth thinks I’m something, that don’t 
make it so,” Bet interposed. ‘That’s her good- 
ness. We're best off by ourselves. Ruth is worth 
more than a Sunday school to help us to behave.” 

He rose to go. 

“Then I shall see none of you at the Christmas 
Tree ?” 

There was an emphatic negative from them all. 

‘*May I bring over the gifts which will be on 
the tree for some of you?” 

‘*We’d rather not,” said Bet. 
them to somebody else.” 

“The Dodge boys will be heart-broken. 
do you say, George ?” 

‘‘Bet’s right,” was his sententious response. 

With a sigh he departed, having failed to recon- 
cile pride and prejudice; but a stronger than he 
was even then at work to convince these spirited 
young people that they could not get outside of 
the great bond of common interest and brother- 
hood, and live each unto himself. 

Very early the next morning Ruth was awak- 
ened by Bet, who stood by the bed with the baby 
in her arms. 

‘‘Ma’s sick and the baby cries so I can’t do any- 
thing. Will you take her in with you ?” 

‘Keep her a minute while I dress,” said Ruth, 
springing out of bed. Nothing but an extremity 
of suffering would have induced Bet to touch the 
baby, and Ruth was greatly alarmed. 

‘*‘What is the matter with Aunt Dosia?”’ she 
asked, as she hurried on her clothes. 

“TI don’t know. I’ve got a fire and started 
George for the doctor. She’s in such pain she 
can hardly breathe.” 

Ruth took the baby and soothed her while Bet 
ministered to the sufferer, whose difficult breath- 
ing was painfully audible. Two hours passed. 
The children rose and dressed themselves and each 
other quietly, impressed by Ruth’s serious face 
and their mother’s groans. Lottie and Tim got 
breakfast, with such supervision as Ruth could 
give with the baby in her arms. ‘Tim came out 
strong, his extreme quickness standing instead of 
experience in culinary affairs. 

It was daylight when George returned with the 
doctor, who pronounced Mrs. Larkins seriously ill 
of pneumonia. 

“Tim,” said Bet, two or three hours later, ‘“‘run 
over to Mrs. Dodge’s and tell Mr. Stanton ma’s 
sick and we can’t have him to dinner to-morrow. 
Be decent about it, now.” 

‘Be decent!” grumbled Tim. ‘*How’s a fellow 
to be decent if he don’t know how ?” 

‘Just say that your mother is sick, and we’re 
very sorry, but it would not be pleasant for him,” 
dictated Ruth, who washed dishes while the baby 
took a nap. 


“You can give 


What 


When Tim rapped at Mrs. Dodge’s door, ad 


had his speech on his tongue’s end. 

‘Ruth said I was to tell you it wouldn’t be 
pleasant for you, because we’re sorry ma’s sick,” 
said he to Mr. Stanton, and then he hesitated. 
‘‘Hang it!” he said, impatiently. ‘‘That’s what 
she said, but there’s no sense in it.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter? Is some one sick ?” in- 
quired Mr. Stanton. 

“Yes, ma’s terrible sick. She’s had Dr. Hall 
from Shelbyville, and the upshot is the girls don’t 
want any company.” 

“Oh, I understand,” said the young man. 

“Can we do anything to help you?” Mrs. 
Dodge asked. 

“No,” said Tim, with great independence, ‘‘we 
can take care of ourselves. I got breakfast and 
Ruth feeds the baby and Bet takes care of ma,” 
and he made an unceremonious exit. 

“T’ll drop in before I go to the schoolhouse this 
evening. It must be rather forlorn for those girls 
if Mrs. Larkins is very sick,” Mr. Stanton re- 
marked. 

Mrs. Dodge assented, saying, “I am so busy I 
can’t go in to-night, but I certainly will in the 
morning.” 

Mr. Stanton found Ruth trying to hush the 
baby who was crying vigorously. Susy, with an 
air of authority, was tugging at Sissy’s skirts to 
force her to bed, while Tim and Lottie washed the 
supper dishes awkwardly with great clatter. Bet 
was with her mother. 

“O, Mr. Stanton, I’m glad you came in. Aunt 
Dosia is very sick. The doctor says it’s pneu- 
monia. That is a dangerous disease, isn’t it?” 
Ruth asked anxiously. 

“Sometimes, but we will hope not this time,” 
the young man replied, in a cheerful tone. ‘Can 
I do anything for you ?” 





“No, thank you,” said Ruth. ‘We get along | 
very well, but Betty is real anxious.” | 
“After I leave the schoolhouse may I come in | 
with some things fur the children—some little gifts | 
| of my own?” 
“Please do, and help me fix their stockings. 
The sewing-machine came to-day, but poor Aunt | 
| Dosia is too sick to know about it.” 
Mrs. Lucy L. Stour. 
(To be continued.) | 
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Rome, whose majesty is there described, 
In after times shall owe 

For her memorial to your learned pen, 
More than to all those fading monuments 
Built with the riches of the spoiled world. | 


—Thomas Maz. 
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For the Companion. 


McGRATH’S BAD NIGHT. 


“Come, then, childer,” said Mrs. McGrath, and 
took the big iron pot off. They crowded around her, 
nine of them, the eldest not more than thirteen, the 
youngest just big enough to hold out his yellow 
| crockery bowl. 
| “The youngest first,” remarked Mrs. McGrath, and 
| ladled out a portion of the boiled cornmeal to each 
of the deplorable boys and girls. Before they reached 
| the stools from which they had sprung up, or squatted 

again on the rough floor, they all burned their mouths 
| in tasting the mush too eagerly. Then there they 
| sat, blowing into their bowls, glaring into them, lift- 
| ing their loaded iron spoons occasionally to taste 
| cautiously, till the mush had somewhat cooled. 
| Then, gobble-de-gobble-de-gobbie, it was all gone! 
| Though they had neither sugar, nor milk, nor butter 
| to it, they found it a remarkably excellent sample of 
mush, and wished only that, in quantity, it had been 
| something more. 
| Peter McGrath sat close beside the cooking stove, 
holding Number Ten, a girl-baby, who was asleep, 
and rocking Number Eleven, who was trying to wake 
up, in the low, unpainted wooden cradle. He never 
| took his eyes off Number Eleven; he could not bear 
| to look around and see the nine devouring the corn- 
| meal so hungrily. Perhaps McGrath could not, and 
| certainly he would not,—he was so obstinate,—have 
| told why he felt so reproached by the scene. He had 
felt very guilty for many weeks. 
| Twenty, yes, a hundred, times a day he looked ina 
| dazed way at his big hands, and they reproached 
him too that they had no work. 

“Where is our smooth, broad-axe handle?” asked 
the fingers, ‘‘and why do not the wide chips fly?” 

He was ashamed too, every time he rose up, so 
| tall and strong, with nothing to do, and eleven chil- 
| dren and his wife next door to starvation; but if he 
; had been asked to describe his feelings, he would 
merely have growled out angrily something against 

old John Pontiac. 

“You'll take your sup now, Peter?” asked Mrs. 
| McGrath, offering him the biggest of the yellow 
bowls. He looked up then, first at her forlorn face, 

| then at the pot. Number Nine was diligently scrap- 
| ing off some streaks of mush that had run down the 
| outside; Numbers Eight, Seven, Six and Five were 
| looking respectfully into the pot; Numbers Four, 
| Three, Two and One were watching the pot, the 
| steaming bowl, and their father at the same time. 
| Peter McGrath was very hungry. 

“Yourself had better eat, Mary Ann,” he said. “I'll 
| be having mine after it’s cooler.” 
| Mrs. McGrath dipped more than a third of the bowl- 

ful back into the pot, and ate the rest with much sat- 

| isfaction. The numerals watched her anxiously but 
| resignedly. 

| “Sure it’ll be cold entirely, Peter dear,” she said, 
| “and the warmth is so comforting. Give me little 
| Norah now, the darlint! and be after eating your 
supper.” 

She had ladled out the last of the mush, and the 
| pot was being scraped inside earnestly by Nine, Eight, 

Seven and Six. Peter took the bowl, and looked at 
| his children. 

The earlier numbers were observing him with 
| peculiar sympathy, putting themselves in his place, 
jas it were, possessing the bowlful in imagination; 
| the others now moved their spoons absent-mindedly 
}around in the pot, brought them empty to their 
mouths, mechanically, now and again, sucked them 
more or less, and still stared steadily at their father. 
His inner walls felt glued together, yet indescriba- 
| ably hollow; the smell of the mush went up into his 
nostrils, and pungently provoked his palate and 
throat. He was famishing. 

“Troth, then, Mary Ann,” he said, “there’s no hun- 
ger in me to-night. Sure, I wish the childer wouldn’t 
leave me the trouble of eating it. Come then, all of 
ye.” 

The nine came promptly to his call. There were 
just twenty-two large spoonfuls in the bowl; each 
child received two; the remaining four went to the 
four youngest. Then the bow] was skilfully scraped 
by Number Nine, after which Number Seven took it, 
whirled a cup of water artfully round its interior, 
and with this put a fine finish on his meal. 

Peter McGrath then searched thoughtfully in his 
trousers pockets, turning their corners up, getting 
pinches of dust out of their remotest recesses; he 
put his blouse pocket through a similar process. He 
found no pockets in his well-patched overcoat when 
he took it down, but pursued the dust into its lining, 
and separated it carefully from little dabs of wool. 
Then he put the collection into an extremely old, 
black clay pipe, lifted a coal in with his fingers, and 
took his supper. 

It would be absurd to assert that, on this conti- 
nent, a strong man could be so poor as Peter, unless 
he had done something very wrong or very foolish. 
Peter McGrath was, in truth, out of work because he 
had committed an Outrage on Economics. He had 
been guilty of the enormous error of misunderstand- 
ing, and trying to set at naught in his own person, the 
immutable law of Supply and Demand. 

| Fancying that a first-class hewer in a timber shanty 
| had an inalienable right to receive at least thirty 
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enough to yield him twenty-two dollars a month, 
Peter had refused to engage at the beginning of the 
winter. 

“Now, Mr. McGrath, you’re making a mistake,” 
said his usual employer, old John Pontiac. ‘I’m 
offering you the best wages going, mind that. There’s 
mighty little squared timber coming out this winter.” 

“I’m ready and willing to work, boss, but I’m fit to 
arn thirty dollars, surely.” 

“So vou are, so you are, in good times, neighbor, 
and I'd be glad if men’s wages were forty. That 
could only be with trade active, and a fine season for 
all of us; but I couldn’t take out a raft this winter, 
and pay what you ask.” 

“I’d work extra hard. I’m not afeard of work.” 

“Not you, Peter. There never was a lazy bone in 
your body. Don’t I know that well? But look now: 
If I were to pay you thirty, I should have to pay all 
the other hewers thirty, and that’s not all. Scorers 
and teamsters and road-cutters are used to getting 
wages in proportion to hewers. Why, it would cost 
me a thousand dollars a month to give you thirty! 
Go along now, that’s a good fellow, and tell your 
wife that you've hired with me.” 

But Peter did not go back. ‘I’m bound to have 
my rights, so I am,” he said, sulkily, to Mary Ann 
when he reached his cabin. ‘The old boss is getting 
too hard like, and too set on money. Twenty-two 
dollars! No! Ill go in to Stambrook and hire.” 

Mary Ann knew that she might as well try to con- 
vince a saw-log that its proper course was up stream 


came back from Stambrook, she saw trouble ahead. 
He did not tell her that there, where his merits were 
not known, he had been offered only twenty dollars, 
but she surmised his disapointment. 

“You'd better be after seeing the boss again, may- 
be, Peter, dear,” she said, timidly. 

“Not a step,” he answered. ‘The boss’ll be after 
me in a few days, you’ll see.” But there he was mis- 
taken, for all the gangs were full. 

After that Peter McGrath tramped far and wide, 
to many a backwoods hamlet, looking vainly for a 
job at any wages. The season was the worst ever 
known on the river, and before January the shanties 
were discharging men, so threatening was the out- 
look for lumbermen, and so glutted with timber the 
markets of the world. 

Peter’s conscience accused him every hour, but he 
was too stubborn to go back to John Pontiac. In- 
deed, he soon got it into his stupid head that the old 
boss was responsible for his misfortunes, and he con- 
sequently came to hate Mr. Pontiac very bitterly. 

After supping on his pipeful of tobacco-dust, Peter 
sat, straight-backed, leaning elbows on knees and 
chin on hands, wondering what on earth was to be- 
come of them all next day. Fora man out of work 
there was not a dollar of credit at the little village 
store; and work! why, there was only one kind of 
work at which money could be earned in that dis- 
trict in winter. 

When his wife took Number Eleven’s cradle into 
the other room, she heard him, through the thin par- 
tition of upright boards, pasted over with newspa- 
pers, moving round in the dim red, flickering fire- 
light from the stove grating. 

The children were all asleep, or pretending it; 
Number Ten in the big straw bed, where she lay 
always between her parents; Number Eleven in her 
cradle beside; Nine crosswise at the foot; Eight, 
Seven, Six, Five and Four in the other bed; One, 
Two and Three curled up, without taking off their 
miserable garments, on “locks” of straw beside the 
kitchen stove. 

Mary Ann knew very well what Peter was moving 
round for. She heard him groan, so low that he did 
not know he groaned, when he lifted off the cover of 
the meal barrel, and could feel nothing whatever 
therein. She had actually beaten the meal out of the 
cracks to make that last pot of mush. He knew that 
all the fish he had salted down in the summer were 
gone, that the flour was all out, that the last morsel 
of the pig had been eaten up long ago, but he went 
to each of the barrels as though he could not realize 
that there was really nothing left. There were four 
of those low groans. 

“O God, help him! Do help him! please do!” she 
kept saying to herself. Someway, all her sufferings 
and the children’s were so light to her, in compari- 
son, as she listened to that big, taciturn man groan, 
and him sore with the hunger! 

When at last she came out, Peter was not there. 
He had gone out silently, so silently that she won- 
dered, and was scared. She opened the door very 
softly, and there he was, leaning on the rail fence 
between their little rocky plot and the great river. 
She closed the door as softly, and sat down. 

There was a wide steaming space in the river, 
where the current ran too swiftly for any ice to form. 
Peter gazed on it a long while. The mist had a 
friendly look; he was soon reminded of the steam 
from an immense bowl of mush! It vexed him. He 
looked up at the moon. The moon was certainly 
mocking him; dashing through light clouds, then 
jumping out into a wide, clear space, where it soon 
became motionless, and mocked him steadily. 

He had never known old John Pontiac to jeer any 
one, but there was his face in that moon—Peter made 
it out quite clearly. He looked up the road to where 
he could see, on the hill half a mile distant, the shim- 
mer of John Pontiac’s big, tin-roofed house. He 
thought he could make out the outlines of all the 
buildings,—he knew them so well,—the big barn, the 
stable, the smokehouse, the storehouse for shanty 
supplies. 

Pork barrels, flour barrels, herring kegs, syrup kegs, 
sides of frozen beef, hams and flitches of bacon in 
the smokehouse, bags of beans, chests of tea—he had 


| had a vision of them all! Teamsters going off to the 


woods daily with provisions, the supply apparently 
inexhaustible. 

And John Pontiac had refused to pay him fair 
wages! 

Peter in exasperation shook his big fist at the moon; 
it mocked him worse then ever. Then out to the space 
of mist—it was still more painfully like mush steam. 
His pig-sty was empty, except of snow; it made him 
think again of the empty barrels in the cabin. 

The children empty too, or would be to-morrow— 





| dollars a month, when the Demand was only strong 





as empty as he felt that minute. How dumbly the 








elder ones would reproach him! and what would 
comfort the younger ones crying with hunger? 

Peter looked again up the hill, through the walls 
of the storehouse. He was dreadfully hungry. 


“John! John!” Mrs. Pontiac jogged her husband. 
“John, wake up! There’s somebody trying to get 
into the smokehouse.” 

“Eh—ugh—ah! I’m ’sleep—ugh!” he relapsed 
again. 

“John! John! wake up! There is somebody !” 

“What—ugh—eh—what you say?” 

“There’s somebody getting into the smokehouse.” 

‘Well, there’s not much there.” 

“There’s ever so much bacon and ham. Then 
there’s the storehouse open.” 

“Oh, I guess there’s nobody.” 

‘But there is, I’m sure. You must get up!” 

They both got up and looked out of the window. 
The snow-drifts, the paths through them, the store- 
house, the smokehouse and the other whitewashed 
outbuildings could be seen nearly as clearly as in 
broad day. The smokehouse door was open! 

Old John Pontiac was one of the kindest souls that 
ever inhabited a body, but this was a little too much. 
Still he was sorry for the man, no matter who, in 
that smokehouse—some Indian probably. He must 
be caught and dealt with firmly; but he did not want 
the man to be too much hurt. 

He put on his clothes and sallied forth. He reached 





. | the smnokehouse, there was no one in it; there was a 
as to protest against Peter’s obstinacy. Moreover, | 


she did think the offered wages very low, and had | 
some hope he might better himself; but when he | 


gap, though, where four long flitches of bacon had 
been! 

John Pontiac’s wife saw him go over to the store- 
house, the door of which was open, too. He looked 
in, then stopped and started back as if in horror. 
Four flitches tied together with a rope were on the 
floor and inside was a man filling a bag with flour 
from a barrel. 

“Well, well, this is a terrible thing,’’ said old John 
Pontiac to himself, shrinking around the corner. 
“Peter McGrath! Oh, my! Oh, my!” 

He became hot all over, as if he had done some- 
thing disgraceful himself. There was nobody that 
he had respected more than that pig-headed Peter. 
What to do? He must punish him, of course; but 
how? Jail—and him with eleven children! “Oh, my! 
Oh, my!” Old John almost wished he had not been 
awakened to see this terrible downfall. 

“It will never do to let him go off with it,” he said 
to himself after a little reflection. ‘I°ll put him so 
| that he’ll know better than this another time.” 

Peter McGrath, as he entered the storehouse, had 
felt that bacon heavier than the heaviest end of the 
biggest stick of timber he had ever helped to cart. 
He felt guilty, sneaking, disgraced; he felt that the 
literal Devil had first tempted him near the house, then 
all suddenly—with his own hunger pangs and thoughts 
of his starving family—swept him into the smoke- 
house to steal. But he had consented to do it, he 
had said he would take flour too—and he would—he 
was so obstinate! And withal he hated old John 
Pontiac worse than ever, for now he accused him of 
being the cause of his coming to this. 

Then all of a sudden he met the face of Pontiac 
| looking in at the door. 

Peter sprang back—he saw Stambrook jail—he saw 
his eleven children and his wife—he felt himself a 
detected felon, and that was worst of all. 

“Well, Peter, you’d ought to have come right in,” 
were the words that came to his amazed ears, in Jolin 
Pontiac’s heartiest voice. ‘‘The missis would have 
been glad to see you. We did go to bed a bit early, 
| but there wouldn’t have been any harm in ar old 
| neighbor like you waking us up.” 

“Not a word of that—hold on! listen to me. It 
would be a pity if old friends like you and me, Peter, 
couldn’t help one another to a trifling loan of pro- 
visions without making a fuss over it.” And old 
John, taking up the scoop, went on filling the bag as 
if that were a matter of course. 

Peter did not speak—he could not. 

“I was going around to your place to-morrow,” re 
sumed John, cheerfully, “to see if I couldn’t hire 
you again. . There’s a job of hewing for you in the 
Conlongo shanty—a man’s gone off sick. But I can’t 
| give more’n twenty-two, or say twenty-three, seeing 
you’re an old neighbor. What do you say?” 

Peter still said nothing—he was choking. 

“You had better have a bit of something more than 
bacon and flour, Peter,’ he went on, “and I’ll give 
you a hand to carry the truck home. I guess your 
wife won’t mind seeing me with you—then she'll 
know you’ve taken a job with me again, you see. 
Come along and give me a hand to hitch the mare up. 
I'll drive you down.” 

“Ah—ah—Boss—Boss!”’ spoke Peter then, with 
terrible gasps between. ‘“Boss—O my God, Mr. 
Pontiac—I can’t never look you—in the face again!” 

“Peter McGrath—old neighbor’’—and John Pontiac 
laid his hand on the shaking shoulder, “I guess I 
know all about it; I guess I do. Sometimes a mun 
is driven he don’t know how. Now we will say no 
more about it. I'll load up, and you come right along 
with me. And mind, J’ll do the talking to your 
wife.” ies 





Mary Ann McGrath was in a terrible frame of 
mind. What had become of Peter? 

She had gone out to look down the road and had 
been recalled by Number Eleven’s crying. Number 
Ten then chimed in, Nine too awoke and determined 
to resume his privileges as an infant. One after an- 
other they got up and huddled around her—craving, 
craving—all but the three eldest, who had been prac- 
tically initiated into the stoical philosophy with the 
gradual decrease of their rations. But these bounced 
up suddenly at the sound of a grand jangle of bells. 

Could it be? Mr. Pontiac they had no doubt about, 
but was that real bacon that he laid on the kitchen 
table? Then a side of beef, a can of tea; next a bag 
of flour, and again an actual keg of syrup. Why, 
this was almost incredible! And last he came in 
with an immense round loaf of bread! 

The children gathered about it; old John almost 
sickened with sorrow for them, and hurrying out his 
jackknife, passed big hunks around. 

“Well, now, Mrs. McGrath,” he said during these 
operations, ‘I don’t hardly take it kindly of you and 
Peter not to have come up to an old neighbor’s house 
before this fora bit of aloan. It’s well I met Peter 
to-night. Maybe he’d never have told me your trou 
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bles—not but what I blame myself for not mnie | 
how it was a bit sooner. I just made him take a little 
loan for the present. No, no, don’t be talking that 
wuy. Charity! tut! tut! it’s just an advance of | 
wages. I’ve gota job for Peter; he’ll be on pay 
to-morrow again.” 

At that Mary Ann burst out crying again. ‘Oh, 
God bless you, Mr. Pontiac, it’s a kind man you are! 
May the saints be about your bed!” 

With that she ran out to Peter, who still stood by | 
the sleigh; she put the baby in his arms and clinging, | | 
to her husband’s shoulder, cried more and more. 

And what did obstinate Peter McGrath do? Why, 
he cried too, with gasps and groans that seemed 
almost to kill him. 

“Go in,” he said; “go in, Mary Ann—go in—and 
kiss—the feet of him. Yes—and the boords—he 
stands on. You don’t know—what he’s done—for 
me. It’s broke I am—the bad heart of me—broke 
entirely—with the goodness of him. May the heavens 
be his bed!” 

‘Now, Mrs. McGrath,” cried old John, ‘‘never you 
mind Peter; he’s a bit light-headed to-night. Come 
away in and get a bite for him. I'd like a dish of 
tea myself before I go home.” Didn’t that touch on 
her Irish hospitality bring her in quickly! 

“Mind you this, Peter,” said the old man, going 
out then, ‘‘don’t you be troubling your wife with any 
little secrets about to-night; that’s between you and 
me. That’s all I ask of you.” 

Thus it comes about that to this day, when Peter 
McGrath’s fifteen children have helped him to be- 
come a very prosperous farmer, his wife does not 
quite understand the depth of worship with which he 
speaks of old John Pontiac. 

Mrs. Pontiac never knew the story of the night. 

‘Never mind who it was, Jane,” John said, turning 








those rocks, and be on the lookout, while they went | 
| round by the northwest end of the spur, to start up 


| getting across to the side of Mount Ranier. 


| and there were three or four inches of snow drifted 


| rock to warm them. 





out the light, “except this—it was a neighbor in sore 
trouble. 
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For the Companion. 


HUNTING WILD GOATS. 
The settlers called the place ‘‘the Sheep Rocks,” 


there was not a sheep. The people at Steilacoom 


them ‘wild sheep,” because the Nisqually and Chinook 


Indians made blankets from their fleeces. 
Certain naturalists class the animal as a goat. 


allied to the chamois of the Alps and the gazelle. 

and hunters now commonly speak of it as the Rocky 
tain goat. 
Rocky Mountain sheep (ovis montana). 


The Nisqually squaws wove from the fleece of this animal 
avery warm, serviceable blanket, which they call moosmin. 
For this work they had a hand loom, which, though it 
seemed arude contrivance, answered its purpose very well. 
To make a blanket, however, was three weeks’ work for one 


squaw. 
The winter after we reached our new home in 


ington Territory, we were very short of bed-clothing. The 
long journey from New Hampshire to the Columbia had 
In fact, we 
were almost as poor as the Indians themselves; but we 


used up nearly everything which we possessed. 


raised that season a good crop of potatoes. 


These potatoes helped us a great deal that first year, for 
as the season advanced and the Indians began to get short 
of food, they would swap almost anything they had for 
Indeed, we had to keep a good watch 
where we had stored up our crop, for 


a basket of potatoes. 
upon the ‘‘potato-hole,” 
our copper-skinned neighbors were not over-honest. 


Mount Ranier, now called Mount Tacoma, was in plain 
sight from our place,—a lofty, cone-shaped peak, 
high above all the other mountains, and white the year 
round. Even in the hottest weather, the upper part of 
Ranier was always white with snow. It did one good in sum- 
In July only about a 


mer to look at those cool snowdrifts. 
third of the high peak was white; but as the autumn 
advanced, the white line crept down the sides until 
the whole was snow-clad. 

Wild goats were numerous on Mount Ranier. In 
summer they fed far up on the high peaks, at the 
foot of the snow; but as the snow-line descended in 
October, they were forced to descend to the lower 
spurs of the mountain—their food being such mosses, 
browse and Alpine plants as grow among the cliffs 
and glaciers. 

The Sheep Rocks was a craggy table mountain, or 
butte, on the hither side of Ranier, the top of which 
was almost flat, four or five miles long, by half a 
mile in breadth, and strewn with huge boulders. The 
west side, looking toward Nisqually, was precipi- 
tous, and the east side, looking to Mount Ranier, 
was more precipitous still, for the stoss here fell 
off abruptly in craggy walls a thousand feet high, 
overlooking a fearful gulf. 

My older brother, Hanson, and another young man 
named Benjamin Dunham, went sheep-hunting there 
several times that fall. The pelts were wanted for 
coverlets, and mother thought that she might be able 
to card and spin the fleece, and knit socks out of it, 
tor we had nothing but moccasins for our feet. 

Hanson and Benjamin used to set up green bottles 
on stakes to draw the goats, for these creatures are 
very curious about any strange object. I once heard 
an old fur trapper at Steilacoom say that he had shot 
four in one afternoon, by sitting behind a rock and 
playing to them on an old fiddle. 

I was but fifteen then; the older boys would not 
let me go with them very often, but the time we had 
the adventure that I am about to tell I was allowed 
to go, and they had set me to watch beside some 
rocks on the east side of the stoss, near the “fall- 
off,” as they called the precipice. 

I had bought at the trading-post an old musket, for 
which I gave fifty-three sewellel skins which I had 
trapped in our clearing. The sewellel is an odd little 
rat, peculiar to that region. 

The barrel of my gun was not much more than two 
feet long, but it was so large bore that I could almost 
stick my hand into the muzzle, and the stock wasa 
great club-like block of wood, bound round the butt 
with an enormous brass strap. It had a flint lock, 
and required a whole handful of powder to charge it. 
They sold lead in bars at the trading post. I bought 
lead in bars at the trading post, cut it up and made 
slugs about as large as a cranberry. 


or “the 
sheep stoss,” but the creature which we used to see and hunt 


Professor 
Baird, however, figures it as an antelope, or goat-antelope, 
Miners 


It is entirely distinct from the “big-horn,” or 
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Hanson and Benjamin had told me to stay by | 


a flock of goats which they supposed to be up that 
way. I was to head them off, and prevent them from 

They were gone a long time. It was November, 
into the moss and bearberry bushes. The wind was 
very cold. My feet ached in my moccasins, and I 
began running back and forth to the top of a large 


While doing this, I caught sight of six goats com- 
ing at a gallop along the edge of the cliff, eighty ora 
hundred rods from where I stood. There were 
broken crags between the place where I stood and 
the great precipice, and the goats were heading 
down among these, along the very edge of the cliff. 

Catching up my gun, which I had set against the 
rock, I ran down amongst these crags, and came out 
at the brink of the fall-off, where there was an old 
“‘goat-path” threading the very verge of the abyss. 
Scarcely had I set foot in this path, when I saw the 
goats coming along, not a hundred feet away. 

They were in single file, headed by a large old buck, 
whose black horns looked like two ebony spikes. His 
long, fleecy coat was of a rich creamy white, and 
the pendant tuft under his chin was at least a foot 
long. 

I had just time to cock my gun and fire at this old 
leader. It was close range. When the charge struck 
him, he wheeled half round in the path, and, with a 
whistling snort, jumped headlong over the cliff. The 
others did not halt nor hesitate; they all Yeaped 
after their leader, down the cliff! 

For a moment I could hardly believe that they had 





ing down from beneath our very feet; and several : 


times we barely escaped those which came rolling 
ponderously after us. It was not without some un- 
pleasant forebodings, as to whether we should be 
able to get back, that we slid and clambered down. 

At length we reached the bottom of the shoot, 
among the bushes, and from here descended into 
the pines, in the bed of the gorge. 

Hanson and Ben got down ahead of me and hur- 
ried on to find the goats. I was the only oue who had 
brought my gun. The boys had left theirs at the top 
of the stoss; but my old ‘‘blunderbuss,” as they called 


ders by a strap and carry it without much trouble. 
As soon as I could get down, I followed after them 
and went along way—so far that I began to think 
I had lost them entirely, when suddenly I heard Ben 
and Hanson shouting ahead. 

At that I stopped short; and then I saw them come 
running back through the pines. Hanson caught 
sight of me coming, and shouted, “Run! run, Jim! 
Take to the rocks! There’s a tremendous great 
grizzly comin’ !” 

Great boulders, as big as a house, lay along the foot 
of the precipices. At the word grizzly, I ran up one 
of these rocks, thence to another, lying partly on and 
above it, and hid myself. Hanson came up after me. 
Ben was climbing up a cedar, a little beyond. 

From behind my rock I looked down through the 
pine-tops and pretty soon saw a shaggy, whitish ani 
mal coming along the gorge near where Ben was. 

Hanson snatched the old musket off my back and 
fired at it. That drew it toward us; and it came 
with a growl close up under the rock which we were 
on. It looked as big as an ox! though my view of it 
was far from aclear one; for I was a good deal fright- 





really jumped off. Then I crept down to the edge 


And let us bless the goodness of God that saves us 
from the terriblest temptations, and thank Him most espe- 
cially when He inclines our hearts to keep His most merciful 


laws.” E. W. THomson. 
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and looked over. Ah, it was a dizzy place! Away 
down, six or eight hundred feet, I could see the tops 
of some bushes, and still lower down there were pine 
tops in a gorge, beyorfd which rose another lower 
mountain, covered with bearberry bushes. 

I had heard that these goats will make wonderful 
jumps, from rock to rock, when pursued, but I felt 
sure that this leap must have killed them all. 

In about half an hour Hanson and Ben returned; 
they had heard me fire, and had followed the tracks 
in the snow. I showed them where the goats had 
jumped off. Ben looked cautiously into the gulf. 

“If we could only get down there,” said he, “we 
should be sure of six goat fleeces.” 

We went along the cliffs to the southeast, for a mile 
ormore. It was a sheer precipice all the way. No 
one could climb down. Then we went back to the 
northeast, for two or three miles. There were places 
where it was possible to get down for a hundred feet 
or so; but these descents all ended upon sheer, per- 
pendicular, rocky walls, hundreds of feet high, ex- 
cept in one place, only, where, if we could swing 
down for thirty-five or forty feet, we could reach the 
head of a “shoot” of loose stones, down which it 
looked possible to descend into the gorge below. 
How to get over that intervening thirty-five or forty 
feet was the first difficulty. 

Hanson had with him a “bed-line,” wound round 
his body, under his frock; and Ben had a hatchet in 
a little sheath on his belt. The line was long 
enough. But, although we might slide down it, we 
were not so sure of being able to climb back, if we 
should find it necessary. 

What we at length did was to go back across the 
top of the tableland and down into a little hollow on 
the other side, where we cut three screw pines, each 
ten or twelve feet long. In trimming these we left 
the stubs of the limbs a foot long or more. 

These little pine trunks we carried, on our backs, 
over to the other side; and a back-aching job it 
proved to be. Ben then cut the line into pieces; and 
they tied the pine stems together at their ends. The 
odd ladder thus formed was let down to the head of 
the “shoot,” and the upper end of it made fast by a 
double turn of the line round a rock. Down this 
ticklish ladder, first Hanson, than Ben and I climbed, 
to the top of the shoot. 


But here the perils of the descent had but begun. | 


For the loose stones kept giving way and went rush- 









ened and intent on getting out of its reach. But I 
remember well what an awful growl it 
gave; and I heard its claws scratch the rock 
as it reared up beside it. Fortunately we | 
had got out of its reach. It stood looking | 
up at us a few moments, then went back up | 
the gorge. 

The boys had come upon the bear, eating | 
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WILD GOATS. water, 
the carcasses of the goats, and they were almost 
close to him before they saw him. 

Ben said that we had better leave and let the bear 
have the goats, for we had heard frightful stories of 
these animals; but Hanson would not go back at 
once. He took my powder and what slugs I had, 
and worked his way along, on and amongst the rocks 
at the foot of the cliffs, till he got where he could see 
the bear. Then we heard him fire; and the report 
was followed by savage growling and roaring. 

Ben and I remained where we were. 

But soon we heard Hanson shouting to us. 

“Come up here,” he said, “if you want to see a 
sight!” and he came part way back on the rocks to 
show us where he was. 

Twenty or thirty yards from where the carcasses of 
the goats lay was a rock, fifteen or twenty feet high, 
on which Hanson had climbed. 

“You needn’t be afraid,” he called to Ben and me. 
“He can’t get up here.” 

We went along very still and got out on the rock 
where Hanson stood. The grizzly was in plain sight, 
and we could hear him champ, as he greedily tore and 
bolted the goat-meat. The brute knew we were near; 
every moment or two he would raise his head and 
listen, as Hanson was re-loading. 

“Now you'll see some jumpin’ and tearin’, 
he, and he fired again. 

T suppose that the slugs wounded the bear just 
enough to enrage it. For it rushed up toward the 
rock, the picture of savage fury, the long, coarse hair 
on its neck and back rising on end, its eyes rolling 
andits jaws open. Streaked with blood as it was, 
from the goats’ flesh, the creature was an ugly ob- 
ject tolookat. After growling and glaring up at us 
awhile, it went sullenly back to renew its repast. 

Hanson fired at it twelve or fifteen times, and used 
up all of my powder and slugs as well as his own. 
But Ben had a few charges. Hanson then said he 
would fire once more; and he put into my old blun- 
derbuss, at one charge, six of Ben’s rifle-bullets. 
When he shot off those, the bear gave a roar and in- 
stead of coming toward the rock, rhn off up the 
gorge. Either it was wounded badly, or else had got 
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said 





it, was so short that I could sling it across my shoul. | 
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This goat fleece has an outer coat of long, wavy 
hair, beneath which there is a growth of very fine 
wool. 

By the time we had got the pelts off it was dusk; 
and we had to stay in the gorge that night. Ben 
built a great fire among the rocks, however, and we 
made a kind of ‘fort’ of logs and brush, and Hanson 
roasted plenty of goat-meat. But the flesh of these 
animals has a very strong, sheepish taste and is rather 
dry and tough. 

We saw nothing more of the bear, or any other 
wild animal, during the night. 

Next morning we made an early start, but it was 
almost noon before we got back up the shoot and 
climbed our crazy ladder, with the goat-pelts. 

Mother sheared off the hair and wool from the 
hides, and spun it into yarn, She pronounced it 
rather “‘sleasy stuif,’’ however, saying that it was by 
no means equal to sheep’s wool. But I wore a pair 
of socks knit from it that winter. 


+o 
FIRM AND TRUE. 
Up! Rouse ye to the work! 
Re ssolve to victory gain 


And sg shall rise ane ar rich fruit 
Which long in dust have lain 


—C are Augusta, 
+o 


For the Companion. 


THE GULF STREAM. 


The water of the seas and the great gulf lying be- 
tween the West Indies, Florida and the Mexican 


coast is comparatively shallow and undisturbed by 
| mixture with the outer ocean. 


Constantly under a 
tropical sun, it becomes warmed to a high degree, 
and the shores and bottoms washed by it are densely 
populous—as also are its own depths—with animals 
of every class inhabiting the sea. 

The constant interchange of water among the 
oceans, through the system of great currents, causes 
this highly heated water to flow steadily outward 
through the Straits of Florida, and thence to pursue 


a course upon the surface of the Atlantic northeastward to 
the shores of Lapland. 
cooled and seattered to be any longer traceable. 

As far north from Florida as Cape Hatteras, the Gulf 
Stream—as this river of warm water 
~d—lies close to the American shore; 
point it begins to swerve off, and trends fartlier and farther 
from the coast. 
seventy-five miles, and the distance increases until it has 
quite crossed over to the neighborhood of Scotland. 


By this time it has become too much 
in the open ocean 
but at that 


Off Martha’s Vineyard it is distant some 


an examination of a chart of our Northern coast 


will show that the oceuxn-bed slopes very gradually to the 
limit of about one hundred fathoms of depth, at which line 
there is a sudden dropping off to the very deep water of the 
Atlantic’s basin. 
and seeming to be guided by it—for there the current is of 
considerably greater depth than one hundred fathoms—that 
the Gulf Stream makes its way, and its waters bathe the 
brow of this submarine cliff. 

It has long been known, not only by naturalists, but as 
a matter of common observation, that in the track of the 
Gulf Stream are to be seen, far to the northward, many 
swimming animals whose home is under the tropics. 

Every summer reports come of the lovely Portuguese 
*-war—a group of feathery and hair-like hydroids, 
suspended beneath a purple buoy-sac—being taken off New 
York or Cape Cod. 

Professor Aguassiz tells me that he never tows his fine- 
meshed net along the surface of an inflowing tide at New- 
port, but he gathers a host of small Southern swimmers 
that have been brought northward in the tender flood of 
the great current, and have drifted into Narragansett Bay. 

For several years the United States Commission of Fisher- 
ies, besides busying itself in re-stocking our rivers and lakes 
with salmon, shad, bass, white-fish, carp and other fish, and 
besides studying the habits of the useful fishes of the salt 


It is right along the edge of this precipice, 


has carried on an investigation into all the animal life 
of the sea. 

It used to be thought that the ocean—at any rate a 
few rods from shore—was nearly barren of animals 
or plants; now we know that its waters and its bot- 
tom are more populous than the land. The creatures 
that lived along the beaches were long ago pretty 
accurately learned; those that could be got by dredg- 
ing from a small boat were soon ascertained. Then 
naturalists were eager to inquire whether the deep 
outside waters also were inhabited, and by what kinds 
of animals. 

To learn this machinery was required, operated by 
steam-engines. Huge sharp-fronted scoops of iron, 
trailing a bag behind them, and of various shapes, 
were made to be let down to the bottom, dragged 
along until they had scraped up a bagful of what- 
ever was there, and then lifted to the deck of the 
ship by the steel or hempen cable to which they were 
attached, and which was reeled in by powerful ma. 
chinery. 

Chiefly for this purpose of dredging the bottom of 
the deep sea, the English Government sent the steam- 
ship Challenger on a voyage around the world sey- 
eral years ago. The United States has had a Coast 
Survey ship dredging among the West Indies, and 
for several years the Fish Commission has dredged 
near the shore all along the coast of New England. 

A few years ago, in 1881, however, the Commis- 
sioner’s little steamer, Fish Hawk, made a bolder 
stroke, and began to dredge in the waters of the 
Gulf Stream, with improved machinery and every 
appliance for preserving everything of value brought 
up. The experiment had great success, and taught 
us much that was of interest. 

It appears that the precipice lying along the hun. 
dred fathom line, at the distance of from eighty to 
one hundred miles from the shore, is overflowed by 
half the Gulf Stream, which, opposite Martha’s Vine- 
yard, where this dredging was principally done, is 
about one hundred and fifty fathoms deep. 

While, therefore, the brow of the bank, or *‘preci- 
pice,” is bathed in the tepid flood, its lower slope 
sinks steeply away into the motionless, unlighted and 
ice-cold water that underlies the outer edge of the 
Gulf current, and fills the vast abysses of the ocean 





goat-meat enough, and had grown sick of this kind of | 
warfare. We heard it growling and roaring a long | 
| time, as it made off. 

We then got down and skinned the goats. The 
| bear had damaged two of the fleeces considerably. 


basin. 

The Gulf Stream, when it leaves the Straits of 
Florida, has a temperature of eighty degrees or more 
of heat. This is gradually lost, but even up here 


| it shows about fifty degrees in summer, while the 
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shallower water over the plateau between it and| None of them, bred and accustomed to water | Germans—has largely increased, the increase being 
the shore is rarely higher than thirty-seven de-| of forty-five or fifty degrees of warmth, could | from seventeen thousand in 1881 to twenty thou- 
grees, even in August, while outside and under-| stand a sudden immersion in water nearly at | sand in 1885. Paris receives new foreign recruits 


neath it is still colder. 


| freezing point, and all were instantly killed. 
There is, therefore, a difference between the | 


The air-bladders of the fishes brought their 


warmth of the water and bottom along the edge | bodies to the surface, and told the tale; otherwise 
of the Gulf Stream slope, and that inside or out- | we might never have known the fact till somebody 


side of it, of twelve to fifteen 
degrees. 

Now that advantage of a 
dozen or so degrees of warmth 
is a matter of life to a large 
number of animals in the wa- 
ter, just as it would be on land, 
where the factors of heat and 
cold are of more importance 
than anything else in determin- 
ing in what regions certain ani- 
mals and plants may or may 
not dwell. 

Moreover, the rule that warm 
climates support a greater vari- 
ety and number of creatures 
than cold climates also hel 
good out here under the Atlan- 
tic, for it was found at once 
that the moment the edge of 
the one hundred fathom plateau 
was approached near enough 
to enter the water of the Gulf 
current, that moment a very 
large increase of animals was 
met with, and a much wider 
variety. 

Dredging at many points 
showed it to be a fact that all 
along the edge of the deep- 
sea bank, occupying the track 
of the Gulf Stream, lay a space 
of bottom far more populous 
than was the bottom on either 
side, while the warm current 
waters near the bottom abound- 
ed with swimming animals not 
to be procured elsewhere. 

The list procured during the 
summer of 1881 numbered 
eight hundred different kinds, 
of which three-quarters had 
never been seen before in this 
part of the Atlantic, and many 
were unknown to naturalists 
anywhere. All groups were 
represented. 

These animals were enabled 
to make their way along this 
far-reaching tongue of sea bot- 
tom because of the fostering warmth of the Gulf | 
water flowing over their heads, and keeping up the 
warmth they were used to at home. 

Almost all of the animals recognized were those 
known to belong to Southern waters, and never | 
seen either side of their narrow cliff-edge home, 
north of Florida or the Carolinas; and here, on 
the other hand, were missing the familiar forms 
of the colder bottoms, to which this warm water 
was no more grateful than Louisiana would be to | 
an Esquimau inured to snow and ice. 

Just how far northward this crowding area of | 
life, shielded by the warm flood: of the Gulf 
Stream, extends, is not known. I suppose that | 
not far beyond the latitude of the Fish Hawk’s 
dredging the current forsakes the brow of the | 
deep-sea bluff, and flows out upon the surface of 
the heavy polar water that sinks underneath it. | 
At this point, of course, though surface swimmers 
from the south might float on, all the bottom life 
would have to cease. 

The spring following the discovery of this 
populous Gulf Stream bottom saw such a catas- 
trophe occur upon it as probably does not happen 
once in a century. 

Among the hundreds of small mollusks, crus- 
taceans, worms, star-fishes, etc., taken in the 
dredges had been a few fishes of fine appearance 
and most excellent taste, which resembled the 
cod, but were new to naturalists. They received 
the Latin name Lopholatilus, and were called 
commonly ‘‘tile-fish.”’ 

This was in 1881. In March of 1882 the cap- | 
tains of vessels coming into New York reported | 
that the ocean was strewn with the dead bodies of | 
millions of these fish, and a few of other bottom- 
feeding sorts, which seemed as though they had 
been frozen to death. 

The Fish Commission at once sent a vessel out 
to the grounds, to search in the proper way for 
these tile-fish, but where they had been very 
plenty the year before, not one could now be had. 
Every evidence went to show that they had all 
been killed along the whole Gulf Stream belt, 
from its northernmost limit far to the southward. 
What had caused this wide-spread destruction ? 

The latter part of the winter of 1881-2 was 
noted for the long continuance and severity of 
storms upon the Atlantic. Moreover, more ice 
was piled along the shores of Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia and Maine then, and it lasted longer, 
than was ever known before. 

It is believed that the great force and disturb- 
ance of the water by these constant hurricanes 
was sufficient to drift seaward the whole body of 
the Gulf Stream far enough out of its track to let 
the doubly chilled ice-water rush in and overflow 
the narrow region occupied by the tile-fishes, and 
the several hundred species of smaller animals, 
that had dwelt there under the protection of the 
cloak of warm water during so many years. 











THE GULF STREAM, 


went dredging there again, and found a desert, 
instead of a rich field for collections. 

When the storms ceased, the law that governs 
the course of the great river of the Atlantic swung 
it back again into its former and proper place, 


| and gradually new colonies will creep northward, 


or will be floated by drifting spawn from the 
south; but it may take many years before the 
great hosts of shell-fish and crabs, sea-urchins, 
star-fishes and worms will again populate the hid- 
den brow of that Gulf Stream bank. 
ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
—_—_—_ +e _ 
THE ETERNAL HOPE. 


No iron so hard, but rust will fret it; 

No perch so high, but climbing will get it; 
Nothing so lost, but seeking will find it; 

No night so dark, but there’s daylight ehind it. 
iii a 

CRIME IN FRANCE. 


The office of the French Ministry of Justice has 
recently published a series of statistics which 
tend to show that crime has been gradually di- 
minishing in the French Republic. 

The figures cover the period of ten years, be- 
tween 1875 and 1885. During that period, the 
population of France increased by more than a 
million, yet the crimes committed were less in 
actual number than they were in the preceding 
ten years. 

Dividing, too, the ten years between 1875 and 
1885 into two parts, it is found that more crime 
was committed in the first five years than in the 
last. In the former period, crimes against the 
person and against property combined were com- 
mitted on an average by twelve of every one hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants; in the latter the pro- 
portion was eleven only. 

Of these crimes, the greater proportion were 
committed against property, only forty-one per 
cent. being directed against persons. 

It is interesting to note that the violent crimes, 
such as murder and assault, are more frequent in 
the southern than in the northern regions of the 
Republic. The hot-blooded people of Corsica 
and Provence are quicker to yield to sudden 
anger, and to nourish the spirit of revenge. The 
Corsican has his feuds and vendettas, which the 
son inherits from the father, and which often in- 
volve whole families for several generations in 
deadly quarrel. 

In the cooler climate of northern France, the 
chief offences against the criminal law are those 
directed against property. This is especially the 
case in the larger cities and towns, where the 
authorities are constantly busy following up burg- 
lars, incendiaries, and petty thieves. 

Another feature of the facts given by the Minis- 
try of Justice is, that while the aggregate of na- 
tive crime has decreased, that of crime committed 
by foreigners in France—by Englishmen, Italians, 








to its criminal class every week. Many of the 
most startling crimes committed in that city are 
committed by Italians and Germans. 

It does not necessarily follow that because the 
statistics of crime, extending over a period of 
years, shows a decrease in number, therefore the 
French population is becoming better and more 
law-abiding. In the course of time the tendency 
is to make the laws milder, and to lessen the num- 
ber and punishment of offences against it. 

The statistics of the prison population of Eng- 
land during the last thirty or forty years shows a 
diminution, compared with the total population ; 
and this is to be partly, at least, accounted for by 
the fact that the old severe laws, which punished 
small offences with heavy penalties, have in many 
instances been either relaxed, or done away with 
altogether. 

The French sysiem of trying and punishing 
criminals is very different from that used in Eng- 
land. On the one hand, the accused is questioned 
and cross-questioned in the French courts, and 
every effort is made to induce him to commit him- 
self. In the English courts he is protected from 
this. 

On the other, French juries are very apt, even 
in a cgse of proved murder, to judge the criminal 
guilty “‘with extenuating circumstances ;” that is, 
to give judgment that, while he ought to be pun- 
ished, he ought not to suffer the extreme penalty 
of the law. It follows that the executions of mur- 
derers in France are less frequent than in Eng- 
land. 

It is also notorious that President Grévy is very 
averse to signing death warrants; and will, if 
he possibly can, commute the death sentence of a 
criminal to imprisonment. But there are cases of 
murder so brutal and flagrant, that even the mild- 
tempered President cannot always prevent the ex- 
treme penalty, and so the guillotine continues to 
do its work. 

FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 
O wise little birds, how do you know 
he way to go 
Southward and northward, to and fro? 
Far up in the ether, piped they: 


“We but obey 
One that calleth us, far away, 








*T have hands. 
| 


He calleth and calleth, year by year, | 


Now there, now here; 
Ever He maketh the way appear.” 
He calleth me who calleth thee; 
Would that I might as trusting be. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND SCIENCE. 


Government tends to become steadily more 
costly, not only in this but in other countries. 
The average cost of the British Government is | 
fully fifty million dollars a year more than it was | 
ten years ago, exclusive of war operations. The | 
expenditures of the United States have increased 
quite as much in the same time, although the in- 
terest on the public debt has been largely reduced. 

But this country, at least, gets much more for 
its money than it did in former times. The gov- 
ernment, for example, has become the leading 
agent in gathering material for the study of sci- 
ence. 

Probably there are not many people who real- 
ize what an amcunt and variety of work is done 
in this direction by means of public funds. Many 
of the departments in which this service is per- 
formed have been long established, while others 
are of comparatively recent foundation. 

The earth, the air, the sea and the sky are 
studied by most capable experts. The govern- 
ment supports a Geological Survey to examine the 
structure of the soil and the rocks. The surface 
of the earth, the coast-line, the tides, the coast 
currents, and the river channels are ascertained 
and mapped by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Then there is the weather service of the War 
Department, which not only is the most perfect 
service of the kind in the world, but is providing 
a mass of material for the exact study of the sci- 
ence of meteorology, which is unexampled in its 
amount, in its variety, and in its accuracy. 

Perhaps it would not be true to say that the 
Naval Observatory at Washington does more for 
astronomy than any other observatory in the 
country, but its contributions to knowledge have 
been great and valuable. And it provides, for 
navigators and astronomers, in the Nautical Al- 
manac, what no private institution would be 
likely to provide, so costly is the work. 

Another group of scientific departments is that 
which comprises the Fish Commission, the Ento- 
mological Commission, and the Agricultural De- 
partment. By these, which were established 
chiefly to furnish practical information for farm- 
ers and fishermen, an immense number of most 
useful scientific facts are gathered and duly ar- 
ranged. 

Nor should we omit a mention of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, for although it was founded 
and endowed by private funds, all its operations 
are conducted by persons who are appointed by 
authority of the United States Government. 

Medicine, too, is under great obligations to the 
liberal policy of the government. Most impor- 
tant contributions to surgery have been made in 





the publication of the surgical records of the 
Civil War. The navy, too, has given and still 
gives great aid in the same direction; and the 
National Board of Health will, in time, solve 
many problems relating to the introduction and 
spread of epidemic diseases. 





| with respect. 





Nor is the scientific activity of the government 
confined to such material things as we have 
named. The greatest scientific work of this de- 
cade is the magnificent report on the Census of 
1880. There is hardly in existence such a body 
of useful and accurate information in reference to 
any country of the world, as is to be found in 
these portly volumes. 

Furthermore, the government employs a Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, whose duty it is to 
procure and present facts concerning the condi- 
tion of those who are employed to work for wages. 
His work supplements that which is done in the 
several States with the same object in view, and 
together they will furnish a noble mass of material 
for the social philosophers of the future to digest. 

This is but a partial list of the various forms in 
which the national government is aiding in the 
advancement of science, though it includes all the 
most important branches. 

There are those who think that such matters are 
wholly outside of the province of government. 
They would find it very difficult to prove that the 
Coast Survey, for instance, had not been of im- 
mense service to the country; and they would 
only be laughed at, if they were to say that the 
work of the survey should be confined strictly to 
mapping the coast, and should let science alone. 

People in general will think that what has been 
done is well done, and that government might 
wisely even extend its operations in the field of 
science. 


eee 


DEPENDED ON HIMSELF. 


From an old history of Delaware we gather the 
story of a young French nobleman, which may inter- 
‘est the readers of the Companion. 

Among the French aristocrats who escaped the 
guillotine, in the days when it was a crime to have 
been born with a title, was the Marquise de Sourcy, 
who fled to England, and thence to this country, with 
her son, a boy of fourteen. Her husband having 
been executed, this boy, Pierre, inherited the title; 
estates there were none. 

His mother landed penniless in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and found refuge in a little cabin on Sixth 
Street. The influential people of the town called on 
Madame de Sourcy, and offered her aid; many houses 
were opened to her, but Pierre refused all help. 

“We are poor, but not beggars,” he said, proudly. 
I will support my mother.” 

He had no profession, trade, or capital. In the 
garden attached to their cottage grew a gourd vine. 
He cut the smaller gourds, and made of them boxes, 
which he stained and decorated with black figures, 
drawn en silhouette. These boxes sold rapidly at 
high prices. He then invented an ice-boat, which 
drew large crowds to the banks of Christiana Creek 
when it was frozen over. 

There the young marquis was waiting, with toy 
boats which he had made for sale. When spring 
came, he had several small bateaux ready to dispose 
of. 

In the garden he raised poultry and vegetables 
enough to supply his mother’s table. 

Two years passed. Pierre had wider ambitions. 
He built, after many failures, a boat so large that in 
it he was able to cross the Delaware, and to bring 
from New Jersey sand, which he sold for building 
purposes. He had from this a steady income, And 
began to look with contempt on his toy boxes and 
boats. 

But one day the poor little marquis, weighted with 
his cargo of sand, was overtaken by a storm on the 
Delaware, his boat was capsized, and he was drowned 
within sight of his home. His mother sank under 
her trouble, and died the next day. 

They were buried together in the old Swedes’ 
churchyard, and the grave is still shown to strangers 
of the little nobleman who played his part in the 
world, in the midst of cruel misery and pain, more 
bravely perhaps than any of his ancestors. 


~~ 
> 





DAISY. 


Daisy is sixteen. She was christened Margaret, 
but that was too old-fashioned a name; she changed 
it. She lives in a railway village, containing the sta- 
tion, two stores, several pool-rooms and a dozen 
dwellings. It is apt to be dull. Daisy spends most of 
her time at the station-house watching the trains 
come in and go out. 

Her mother is the dressmaker of the village, and 
supports a family of three, for whom she cooks, 
washes and scrubs. Daisy helps very little. 

Her mother has no control over her. Besides she 
is fond of the girl and likes to see her “have her 
fun.” It is she who provides the flounced, gaudy 
gowns for her and the white-plumed hats which 
she wears on the station-platform. 

In summer Daisy’s mother repairs with her daugh- 
ter to one of the so-called religious cities on the 
Atlantic coast. There are a thousand other Daisies 
there. She and her mother live in a tent on a public 
avenue. In old times, when a few godly folk came 
here to worship God, they cooked, dressed and slept 
in these tents. Now, that the camp is a great city, 
they do the same. The functions of life go on in the 
midst of a staring crowd. 

Daisy, weighed down with finery, Rhine stones in 
her ears, and her hair loose on her bare neck, eats, 
sleeps and prays in a multitude. When the hour for 
bathing arrives, she goes into the surf with hundreds 
of other women and men, of every color and class, 
all scantily clad, and is knocked about by the waves; 
afterward she lies on the beach or strolls back 
through the crowded streets, dripping and bare- 
footed. 

When she has made an elaborate evening toilet, 
she goes with her companions to the station, where 
they block up the doors in gangs, or promenade up 
and down the platform, exchanging nods and jokes 
with the passengers. The men, as a rule, treat her 
They know her manners to be the re- 
sult of ignorance, not of vice. 

A shrewd foreigner remarked lately, “Only the 
American man, with his profound reverence for 
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women, can make the American girl, with her inno- | 
cence and vulgarity, possible.” 

Among the readers of the Companion there are 
many thousands of mothers of girls like Daisy. They 
should consider earnestly how long their daughters 
can preserve innocence in this immodest pubiic life. 


———————+@or-— — 
“TEN CENTS A LOAD.” 


The late David Lee Child, the husband of the gifted 
Lydia Maria, was a scholar, a gentleman, and an | 
enthusiast. He was always building ‘a castle in | 
Spain,” on which he expended time, labor and 
money; but he went, with never failing spirit, from 
one failure to another, hoping to make rich his wife, 
whom he loved with devotion. At one time he culti- 
vated mulberry-trees; at another time sugar beets; 
and then he bought a swamp, and tried to make it 
profitable farming land. 

One day Mrs. Child was spending a quiet afternoon 
with her friend, Mrs. Judge Lyman, of Northamp- 
ton. F 

“Mrs. Child,” said the hostess, after a long pause, | 





“can you tell me what is the das¢ thing that your 
husband is engaged in?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Lyman,” answered her guest, with a | 
smile of amusement. ‘He is carting stone for the | 3 
new railroad.” | 

“O-o-h!” Then, after a pause, ‘‘Mrs. Child, how | 
much do you suppose your husband loses on every 
load of stone he carts to the railroad?” 

“Well, Mrs. Lyman, as nearly as I can compute it, 
he must lose about ten cents on every load.” 

“Oh, well, Mrs. Child, if your husband has got hold 
of any innocent occupation, by which he only loses 
ten cents on a load, for heaven’s sake encourage him 
him in it!” 

Mrs. Child was a philanthropist, as was also her 
husband, and practised rigid economy that she might 
be able to give alms. Her economy caused her to 
wear a bonnet that had ceased to be fashionable. 

One day a knot of girls, at Mrs. Lyman’s house, 
amused themselves by indulging in playful talk about 
this bonnet. Mrs. Lyman went to her library, took 
down “Philothea,” written by Mrs. Child, and from 
it read aloud, with emotion, a fine passage which 
excited a sympathetic feeling in the young ladies. 

“Girls,” said she, as she finished the reading, 
“never again speak of what that woman wears on the 
outside of her head. Think only of what she carries 
in the inside.” 





+o 
GOFIO. 


The modern elixirs of life seem to lie, not in any 
wondrous distilment, but in the ordinary grains of 
which is made our daily bread. A writer in the 
Popular Science Monthly says that one of the first 
things to attract his notice in the Canary Islands 
was the healthful appearance and fine development 
of the common people. There is no doubt that they 
are by birth a superior race, but it is also true that 
they use a food which, being highly nutritious, must 
contribute to their physical development. 

There is nothing mysterious about this article, 
which is known as gofio. It is simply the flour made 
from any of the cereals, by parching or roasting be- 
fore grinding. One can scarcely pass through any 
village of the Canaries without witnessing some step 
in the preparation of this food. The grain is first 
picked over, then roasted above a charcoal fire, and 
afterwards ground at the windmills which abound 
everywhere. 

When it is to be eaten, milk, soup or any other 
fluid is mixed with it, without further cooking. 
Nothing can be more “handy” than such an article 
of food. 

The Canarian laborer, if he goes forth to his work 
alone, takes with him some gofio in a bag made of | 
the stomach of a kid; if there are several persons, 
the skin of a kid is used. When meal-time has ar- 
rived, a little water is poured into the bag with the 
gofio, the mixture is well shaken, and the meal is 
prepared without further ado. 

The Canarian Archipelago consists of seven inhab- 
ited islands, with a population of two hundred and 
eighty thousand persons. At least two hundred thou- | 
sand of them live economically on gofio, as their 
fathers did before them, from time immemorial. 

The food is said to be not only delicious and whole- 
some for those who are not accustomed to it, but to 
possess also a tendency to counteract certain digest- 
ive ills to which the civilized stomach is heir, thus 
restoring man, in a measure, to the physical condition 
of the happy savage. 





WONDERFUL LANGUAGE. 


Those who live among books, and have withal the 
gift of language, are apt to be bookish in their ex- 
pressions. One of this class, Miss Eliza Robbins, of 
Boston, was visiting her friend, the poet Bryant. 
She happened to be alone in his library when a cabi- 
net-maker brought home a chair he had altered. 

On Mr. Bryant’s return, he said, “Miss Robbins, 


| talent, presided at the piano. 
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A subsequent note reads: 

“8 o’clock A.M. I, Edward Irving, by the grace 
of God, have done it.” 

A few years later, when he had been preaching for 
many months, he resolved to change his style of ser- 
monizing. To aid him in carrying out his new re- 
solve, he burnt all of his old sermons, that he might 
not be tempted to resume the discarded style. 


re 
THE BLACKSMITH. 


In the course of Mr. Ober’s rambles in the Carib- 
bees, he often camped in the forest, and here, one 
morning, he had, what must have been, a most de- 
lightful waking dream. There is nothing like a fa- 
miliar but long-forgotten sound, especially in a lone- 
some place, to bring back old times and far-away 
scenes in a manner to start the tears. 


Wrapped in my blanket, my gun by my side, and 
my two Indians stretched in slumber near me, I a“ 
long and soundly, nor stirred till near morning. 
might have been an hour before daylight, as I A... 
in that half-conscious state that sometimes precedes 
waking, when I heard distinctly the ringing of steel 
upon steel echo through the forest. 

Listening dreamily, I heard it again—cling! 
clang / Instantly I was transported to another clime, 
and the forest and its tropical wonders faded away. 

I was in a little New England town, in the shop of | 
a village blacksmith, with the old mare I used to! 
| drive waiting for ashoe. It was a hot day in July 5 | 
the haymakers were cer in the sun, and t 
leaves on the trees stood still. Cling ! clang ! cling ! | 
I saw the old blacksmith smiting the shoe, as he fash- 
ioned it, and heard the metallic ring as the hammer 
fell with a half-blow upon the anvil. Cling! 

“Monsieur!” 

“What—what’s the matter?” 

“‘Monsieur,’’—it was Coryet who spoke,—“you no 
hear ze blacksmit?” 

“The blacksmith? Ah, yes; but where is he?” | 

“O m’sieur, he no on ze ground. Hein zetree.” | 

“Inthe tree? A blacksmith in a tree?” 

“Oui, m’sieur. He no blacksmit veritable; he in- 
seck; he make ze noise wiz hees weeng.” 

Now I sawit clearly. It was one of those cicadz, 
or a cricket, which produces such a noise by rubbing 
together the heel- -plates of its wings. Thus was my | 
pleasant dream dissipated. 


——_-_—~¢{>— 


STOPPING AN EXCOMMUNICATION. 


General Barrios, of Guatemala, was a man accus- 
tomed to have his own way. Even the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, of which he was a member, found it 
unsafe to dictate to him in political matters, as an 
anecdote which is told of him makes evident. The 
government, overturned by Granados and Barrios in | 
the revolution of 1871—which brought the latter into 
power—was entirely dominated by the Church. 





As he determined at once to get rid of ecclesiasti- 
cal influence in civil matters, he was for many years 
at bitter feud with the more fanatical of the Roman 
Catholic party. The Archbishop finally threatened 
to excommunicate him, and Barrios gave him free 
permission to do so, if he liked to bear the conse- 
quences. 

It was announced, therefore, that at two o'clock on 
a certain day the decree of excommunication would 
be pronounced in the cathedral, and a great number 
of ecclesiastics of all ranks, and of the more pious 
laymen, assembled at the appointed time to take part 
in the proceedings. 

Barrios let them get well inside the cathedral, and | 
then filled the plaza with soldiers, pointed cannon at 
the cathedral doors, and sent a message to the Arch- 
bishop inside to proceed, by all means, with the de- 
cree if he so wished, but warning him that the mo- 
ment it was pronounced, he should feel himself 
released from all his duties toward the Church, and 
would promptly knock the whole cathedral about 
their ears. 

The excommunication was indefinitely postponed. 








+O 
VERY MUCH WORSE. 


Mr. Bernard, in his ‘“‘Retrospections of America,” 
tells in a most amusing manner his experience in 
giving a musical entertainment in Boston early in 
this century. We can form an idea of two of the | — 
performers from a personal incident which the author | 
relates. 


A Mr. Von Hagen, a German of no small musical 
He was at this time 
organist at the Episcopal Church, and held in gen- 
eral estimation. Our leader in the orchestra was a 
Monsieur Mallet, an artiste, as he called himself, of 
not very striking ability, although, as in most such 
cases, inclined to think the contrary himself. 

Von Hagen, meeting Mallet one day in the street, 
held out his hand to him, and observed, with a good- 
humored smile, “I vas go to the concert lasht night, 
Meister Mallet, to hear your new muzeek. 

“Eh bien,” : said the Frenchman, ‘‘and how vas you 
pleased, sare?” 

“You vas one great composer,” continued Von 
Hagen. ‘You zet all the beoples ashleep! aha!” 

Mr. Mallet, starting from him with some indig- 
nation at such a witticism, retorted, as he thought, 
with this unintentional compliment: ‘*You vas much 
worse, Monsieur Von Hagen, aha! much worse. I 
vas go to ze shursh ze oder day to hear you play von 
voluntary, and ven I vanted to go to sleep, aha! you 
vould not let me!” 





WHICH ONE. 

It is rather trying not to know exactly where one 
stands, when vigorous distinctions are being made. 
There could have been no doubt in the mind of the 
man who said that there were but two Christians in 





what did the man say about my chair?” 

“That the equilibrium is now admirably adjusted,” | 
she replied, not lifting her eyes from the book she 
was reading. 

“What a fine fellow!” said Mr. Bryant, laughing. 
“I never heard him talk like that. Now, Miss Rob- 
bins, what did he say?” 

“Well, he said ‘It joggled just right,’ she replied. 

It was the sister of this lady who, in her sixty- 
seventh year, while crossing the Cambridge Common 
with her daughter, stopped suddenly, looked at the 
little trees with their foliage, and said: 

“O Susanna, I have crossed this Common under 
the vertical rays of a meridian sun, when I have 
sighed ‘for a lodge in some vast wilderness, some 
boundless contiguity of shade!’ But, thank God! 
that time has passed.” 


—~4> 
+o 


DETERMINATION. 





Edward Irving, the eloquent preacher, had a strong | 
When a young man, he wrote on a Greek lexi- | 


will. 
con: 

“6 o’clock A.M. I, Edward Irving, promise, by 
the grace of God, to have mastered all the words in 
alpha and beta (the first two letters of the Greek 
alphabet) before 8 o’clock.” 


he had his doubts of Brother L——, but all persons 


the town, himself and Brother L——, and sometimes 


are not gifted with his faculty for accurate classifica- 





S COMPANION. 


Cutler Bros.’ Vegetable anne Balsam 


best in the world, says Allen & Co., Cinn, O. [Adv. 


> 
Scrofula Sores, swellings in the neck and all im- 
purities, are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. (Adv. 
aa act 


Dyspepsia—Its Causes and Cure. 
MCALVIN. Lowell. Mass., 14 years City Treasurer. [Adv. 


> 
Barry’s Tricopherous—oldest and best hair prepa- 
ration in the world, invariably forces new growth. [Adv, 


America again takes the lead. “We could hardly 
believe our good luck when we ventured to ask for 
Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it handed 
us; it was like meeting an old friend.” [Adv, 

<> ee 

The entire back cover of next week’s issue will 
be occupied by the Plymouth Rock Pants Co., with a 
very amusing illustration and a strong appeal to the 
common-sense of everybody who “ wears pants.” [Adv. 








HOME STUDY. icc Shgrthiind, ete thotouglty |: 
Bryant’s College, Buffalo, N v. | 


taught by mail. 
$ TO $5 A DAY. 
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Samples be = 0, FREE 


Lines not under the horse’ s feet BREW- 


ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO.. 
BASE BALL 


THE NEW CAME ©!s¥ Batt 


for sale by THE BOSTON LOAN CO., 275 W ashing a 
St., Boston, Mass. 5 Packs, $1; Single Pack, ‘ 


Ten outline pict- 
T0 P T ures, with direc- 
s tions for mixing 
iP and for painting, sent to anv address on receipt 
of 10 cts. by 5. W. TILTON & CU., Publishers, Boston. 
Wewillsend by mail for 10 cis., asample 

of best Window Sash Lock everinvented. A 

paying business for active men. Write and 

secure agency atonce. Safety Lock Co., 
This add will not appear again. 110 Canal st., Cleveland, O. o. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE NEWLY-PATENTED 
! 


PEN-HOLDER! 
Which is a very convenient and useful article for school 
children. In using it the fingers are not soiled with ink, 
= when cleoed is fully protected from either dirt or | 
dust. AGLE PENCIL CO., New York. 

















PRESS, $3. Circular size, $8. | 
Newspaper size, $44. Type set- | 
ting easy printed directions. 
| a Wi ag st ps a c es .press- 
cards, &c., to factory, 
| 46 CARDS i KELSEY! & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





400 RECITATIONS 


AND READINGS. We willsend to any address on 
receipt of 30 cts., a handsome book, bound in paper 
cover, and ances a 400 of the best recitations ever 
issued. Address, J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 57 Rose St., N. Y. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH SPELLING. — 


FIRST LESSON. 


A wealthy young man had a yacht, 
oo Ny with ma ny aspacht, 
4 he trie 
» a8 SOON as a 
Immediately took out the ed ts 


A NEW TOY | The CUTEST thing fora 
e Whistle ever invented, 
Blow os ws sae arn anda high-b 
ai Rooster pops up his head 
= - ay and then drops down 
ut of sight. Every boy and girl 
- ill phot nas it. More FUN thana box 
KEYS. Sample, postpaid, 
Bes two, 25c. HOME MUSIC CO., Providence, K.1 


HEW TAFFY TOLU 


OLCAN’S CUM 


TAKE NO OTHER. 









| 
is the 


sent free. By J.H. | 


Holly, Mich, | 
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Patented Improved Lotta Bustie. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 
sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” is 
stamped on each Bustle. 
All infringements will 
be prosecuted. 
Send for price-list. 

COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’'f'r’s, Boston, Mass. 


RICH SILKS, VELVETS 


AND FINE DRESS GOODS. 


Samples and prices sent when requested. Corre- 
Pre colette’, Send for copy of our monthly 
>. 


| BARNARD SUMNER & co., 
Mail Order Dept. | WORCESTER, MASS. 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 


ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
S4, 0090 a mon gl 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 















AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


A Minister's Story. 


I expect to be believed in all I am 
about to say. I write for the good of 
others. I was long troubled with a 
severe Bladder and 


Kidney Disorder, 


) Kenned gravel deposits. I used Dr. 

ennedy’s Favorite Remedy, and 
“» now I want to make known the good 
sit hasdone me. The disease has re- 

= laxed its hold. and I look forward to 
spending the balance of my life free 
from bodily torture and with a heart 
grateful for the medicine which affords me so pleasant 
| $.PaosPect. —Rev. 8. C. CHANDLER, Lebanon Springs, 

« 2 druggists. ‘B1; 6 for $5. 


Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy. 


Send 2-cent stamp to Dr. Kennedy, Rondout, N.Y. for 







Makes Sound, White Teeth, Perfect Digestion, and a jyjystrated book how to cure Kidney, Liver and Blood 


Sweet Mouth. Perfectly delicious. At Store: 
Box by mail, 40¢. COLGAN & MCAFEE, Louisville, 





OOK NEVER SUCH 
BARGAIN sEvone 


ov REPEATING RIFLE 
Newfrom Factory. We stake our 


reputation of 47 years on this Rifle, and 

ov Suarantee it the biggest offer ever 
eb" made. Send 6c. in stamps for Illustrated 
15 100-page Descriptive Catalogue, Guns, Rifles, 
pont? Fishing Tackle, Bicycles, Sporting Goods, &c. 
HN P. LOVELL . ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 










a Drawing Materials, Math- 
ematical Instruments, 
Art Novelties, etc. 


va & ADAMS, 


porters and 


Wholesale Dealers, 
a iq food — 


oston, Mass. 
Send for Illustrated a —_ Perr ‘this paper. 
_ Special rates to T and A f 


PERFUMERY MAIL. 


‘Well made Sachet Powders retain their agreeable 
oor for ere while impartin; ne Kt fragrance 
, handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbons and 
thot triflesthatfi falady’ 's bureau-drawers, mi! 
are always acceptable holiday gifts. Send fora one- 
ounce pocket 6e forward: return mail, Your 
i choice of Rose, Heliotrope, Violet and Lavender, 2 — 
Address THE PINKHAM MED, CO., LYNN, MA’ 




















ak Disorders. Menti Mention this jon this paper. 


MAGNETIC FOOT BATTERY 


Many people contract colds and die every year in 
consequence of cold feet and limbs. To keep the feet 
warm is to protect the whole body. Our Magnetic 
Foot Batteries will warm the feet and keep a com- 
| fortable genial glow in the feet and limbs all day long. 
These Vitalizing Foot Batteries increase the flow of 
blood into the feet and limbs, relieve the tired sick- 
headache caused _ by too much blood upon the brain. 
These Magnetic Foot Batteries work out a change for 
the whole body, relieve Rheumatism, spain s “Aches 
and Pains in the feet and Limbs, remove Chilblains and 
cause a pleasant, agreeable feeling of life, vigor and 
warmth, equal to the soft rays of sunshine. Magne *tism 
is “Bottled Sunshine.” If you would have warm feet 
send for these Insoles. $1.00 a pair; three pairs for $2.00, 
ee Send for our new book, Plain Road to 
Heat » free to any address. 
Netie SHIELD CO.,6 





CHICAGO MAG- 
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tion. 


A former Rugby boy, who was himself admitted to | 
holy orders by Archbishop Tait, says that the candi- | 
dates for priests’ orders were obliged to undergo a 
very trying ordeal. Each of them was compelled to | 


preach a short extempore sermon, in the chapel, to | ” 


the Bishop and Dr. Stanley, who formed the sole con- 
gregation, and who occasionally interrupted and crit- 
icised the sermon. 

One day, a candidate who was by no means a ready 
speaker, overwhelmed by nervousness, began stam- 
mering, “‘I will divide my congregation into two—the 
converted and the unconverted.” 

This was too much for the Bishop’s sense of humor. 

“TI think, sir,” he exclaimed, ‘that, as there are 
only two of us, you had better say which is which.” 





a 
A GOOD MAN. 
That man’s character and reputation are one, of 


oF 





whom it may be said, he not only does good, but he 
is good. 


When Dr. Edward H. Robbins, of Boston, died, a 
stranger, seeing how many mourned for him, asked: 
“Did Dr. Robbins found a benevolent institution?” 
“No,” replied a citizen. 

| stitution.” 


«He was a benevolent in- | 


Presents which you are to give to others. 





is now time for the Boys and Girls to 
\ oupunass thinking about Christmas Presents. 
yea  Wedo not refer to the Presents which you 


y will probably receive, but we do refer to the 








Presents ‘made 


the giver are always the most highly appreciated. In view 
this fact we now offer the Boys and Girls our 


NICKEL BRACKET SAW OUTFIT. 

With this outfit many beautiful Christmas Gifts can be 
easily made, 
From this large assortment o 
made which will be sure to please your friends. 


It contains seventy original and choice designs, 
designs, a selection can be 


“THE LONG WINTER EVENINGS 


nis Guth here. Pre MES for Christmas by ordering at once one of our Nickel Bracket Saw Outfits. 


‘is Outfit consists o 


1 Nickel Plated Bracket Saw Frame, 24 Saw Blades, 1 Sheet Impression Paper, 1 Manual 


n Bracket Sowtnn and Wood Carving, 70 Designs for Brackets and Ornamental and Useful Articles, and 1 Drill 


Point. Price, $1.00. 
Next week, the Compa: 








Postage and packing 30 cents additional. 
nion Premium List will be sent to our Subscribers. 


It is larger 


a and more attractive than any previous List, and is a perfect bazaar of Holiday Gifts. 
e would suggest that you examine this List with reference to your annual Christmas order, at an early date. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CAPTAIN. 


Beside the wheel the captain stood, 
The wind was loudly roaring, 

And by the oak sides staunch and good, 
The mighty waves were pouring. 

The phosphor stars, amid their gloom, 
Like lamps by no grasp holden, 

Showed, here a changing, opal bloom, 
And there a radiance golden. 


But never does the captain’s gaze 
The phosphor glory follow, 
Though now it on the wave crest plays, 
Then sinks within the hollow; 
For in the sombre mist that lies 
The heavy cloud-rack under, 
He hears the breakers’ tumult rise 
In wild, discordant thunder. 


He saw the canvas strain and surge, 
When heavy gusts made battle; 

He felt the salt sea’s biting spurge, 
He heard the cordage rattle; 

But where the deeper shadows clung, 

is eyes were ever turning, 

For there the ocean rollers sprung 

At rocks their fierce rush spurning. 


No beacon marked the narrow way 
Where ships could find a crossing, 

Amid the seething foam and spray 
That on the bar was tossing; 

Yet while the gale, in stormy wrath, 
Swept on like hate embittered, 
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suggested the suspension of the service until the 
brigade could be moved under the protection of 
an intervening bill. 

As the throng moved away a shell did explode 
and killed and wounded five men. After the ser- 
vice the chaplain went back to the spot whence 
they had moved and found that twenty shells had 
fallen and exploded in the space. 


—+or— — 
BEHRING, THE EXPLORER. 


It is now just twenty years since our Government 
| bought of Russia all her possessions on this conti- 
nent. Since that purchase Alaska has been made 
familiar to-us in the reports of officials, of scientific 
explorers, of traders, and of tourists. The earlier 
history of the Territory is full of interest, for it is 
marked by undertakings of the most intrepid daring 
and of heroic adventure. That was a bold plan that 
directed from St. Petersburg an expedition across 
the north of Asia, the building of vessels on the 
eastern coast, and the discovery of a separate conti- 
nent on the opposite side of the Pacific. That plan 
was formed in the mind of Peter the Great, and it 
was carried into execution by Behring, whose name 
has since been connected with the sea and the strait 
which lie between the continents. 

Vitus Behring (Bering) was a Dane. He was born 
at the village of Horsen, Jutland, in 1680. As a 
ae man, he sailed in Danish vessels to the East 
and West Indies. In 1706 he entered the service of 
Peter the Great, and was assigned to the navy which 
had just been built at Cronstadt. 

The appointment of Behring to the command of a 
scientific expedition in the Sea of Kamschatka was 
made January 29, 1725. On the 5th of February 
— started from St. Petersburg, and three days 
later his imperial master died. 





His sturdy vessel’s only path 
Was where the low reefs glittered. 


With ready hand he waiting stands— 
Then came the sullen Lamang J 
Of waves that leaped across the sands 
To give the stern cliffs greeting; 
He grasped the helm—too late! too late! 
The seas were on him dashing, 
And through the planks the — rocks grate, 
While spars in wreck were crashing. 


The morning light was soft and warm, 
The sky was blue and tender, 
And where last night was gloom and storm, 
There shone a radiant splendor ; 
And on the reef a silent wreck 
Was lonely vigil keeping, 
And cold, upon her riven deck, 
The captain lay a-sleeping. 
THOS. S, COLLIER. 
or - 
For the Companion. 
ONE HOUR. 


The great clock in the church steeple struck 
three; the afternoon sun slowly waned, and the 
shadows lengthened in the streets. The clock 
struck four. 

It was only an hour. The children playing on 
the sidewalk did not know that it had gone; but 
in it a great-hearted man had written down some 
strong, true words, which will live long in the 
world, and give courage and help to many strug- 
gling souls. 

In it a chemist, working with brain and hand 
over carefully prepared compounds, had discov- 
ered one of the secrets of nature—how the atoms 
of elements group themselves to form a molecule 
of organic matter. 

In it four women, sitting with their sewing on 
yonder porch, had brought out old forgotten 
scandals, and set them loose again in the world, 
like flying scorpions, to poison and to kill. 

In that hour a young man in the next house to 
them had yielded to a temptation which never 
will loose its grip on him while he lives. 

In the same time a woman with a child on her 
lap tells him a story with a high, pure meaning, 
which will be a “lamp to his feet” all the days of 
his life. 

Another woman, watching silent and motionless 
by a sick bed, fills the hour with prayers and high 
thoughts, that will serve as food for her soul in the 
trouble which is coming to her. 

How many of us remembered that the hour was 
passing—a servant, laden with the report which 
we should give to it—up to God? 

What report did it carry of us? What burden 
are we making ready at this moment for the hour 
that is passing now ? 

“Only an hour! Yet the despised slave,” says 
Antigonus, “may be laden with treasure that 
would ransom a Cesar.” 





—~1 
SINGING UNDER FIRE. 


The Northern and Southern armies which 
fought each other during the Civil War were 
noted for the hundreds of pious men. who served 
as privates and as officers. Prayer-meetings, ser- 
vices of sacred song, and preaching abounded, 
and sometimes the voice of the chaplain was lifted 
up amid the roar of cannon. 

The Rev. J. W. Jones, chaplain in the army of 
Northern Virginia, tells of a religious meeting 
which was dispersed by the shells of the Union 
army. 

Early’s Brigade was in front of Pope’s army, 
and at an intimation that there would be preach- 
ing, a solid acre of eager listeners gathered. An 
artillery duel was going on across the Rappahan- 
nock, and now and then the shriek of a shell, 
passing over thé heads of the congregation, min- 
gled with the service of song. 

As the last hymn before the sermon was being 
sung a huge rifle-shell fell in the centre of the 
worshippers. It passed between two officers, and 
buried itself in the ground, throwing dirt on all 
around, but did not explode. 

There was a sudden movement back from the 
spot, but the leader of the singing sang on with- 


So difficult was the journey overland that it was 
not until the summer of the following year that 
Behring, with the advance detachment, reached the 
Sea of Ochotsk. Behring then built a boat to carry 
the party over the sea. He had brought men from 
Russia for this purpose. The craft was christened 
the Fortune. The last of June, 1727, it carried over 
to Kamschatka the ship-builders who were to build 
the vessel intended for the great voyage. 


Their ship-yard was established at the mouth of | 


the Kamschatka River. The next winter was spent 
in preparing timbers for the vessel, and on the 20th 
of July, 1728, it was ready for the voyage. Three 
years and a half had gone by since Behring and his 
party had set out from St. Petersburg. 

The Gabriel—for that was the name of the ship— 
sailed northeast along the coast of Asia. On the 
10th of August the island of St. Lawrence was dis- 
covered. Five days later they rounded a cape in 
latitude 67° 18’ north. Here the coast-line turned 
suddenly to the west. Behring had proved that the 
continents were separate. The party returned to the 
ship-yard, and wintered there. On the 5th of June, 
1729, they left again on a voyage of exploration, but 
were unsuccessful, and Behring returned overland to 
St. Petersburg. 

It was not until 1732 that proposals were made for 
another expedition. Anna was now Empress, and 
she was ambitious to extend the boundaries of Rus- 
sia. She directed that special attention be given 
to the possibilities of a northeast passage along the 
American coast. Behring’s plan was to push across 
to the coast of America, and trace it northward to 
the strait he had discovered. The plan gave Russia 
her possessions in America. 

The party left St. Petersburg early in 1733. They 
built two vessels on the Sea of Ochotsk. Seven years 
had been spent when, in the St. Peter and the St. 
Paul, they sailed over to Kamschatka and wintered 
there. On the 4th of June, 1741, Behring started on 
his last voyage. He was in command of the St. 
Peter. July 18th the American coast was sighted in 
latitude 58° 28’ north. They followed the dangerous 
coast to the west, meeting head-winds all the time. 
Scurvy broke out, and Behring was confined to his 
cabin. A council was held, and it was resolved to re- 
turn to Kamschatka. 

The St. Paul was lost. On the 4th of November 
an island was sighted—the last discovery Behring 
was to make. It was named for him. bes they 
landed for winter quarters. The commander was 
carried on shore November 9th, and he died Decem- 
ber 19th. The survivors of that winter built a boat 
from the wreck of the St. Peter, and they reached 
Kamschatka on the 27th of August, 1742. 


—_—— ——+o>— 
A PET SEAL. 


Seals have been domesticated, and make interesting 
pets. The following pathetic but tragic story is re- 
lated in ‘‘The Passions of Animals.”” About forty 
years ago, says the writer, a young seal was taken 
in Clew Bay, and domesticated in the house of a 
gentleman whose home was by the seashore. It 
grew apace, became familiar with the servants, and 
attached to the house and family. Its habits were 
innocent and gentle; it played with the children, 
came at its master’s call, and, as the old man described 
it, was “fond as a dog and playful as a kitten.” 


Daily the seal went out to fish, and, after providing 
for his own wants, frequently brought in a salmon or 
a turbot to his master. His delight in the summer 
was to bask in the sun, and in the winter to lie be- 
fore the fire, or, if permitted, to creep into the large 
oven which, at that time, formed the regular appen- 
dage of an Irish kitchen. 

For four years the seal had been thus domesticated 
when, unfortunately, a disease called in the country 
the crippawn—a kind of paralytic affection of the 
limbs which generally ends fatally—attacked some 
black cattle belonging to the master of the house. 
Some of them died, others became infected, and the 
customary cure, produced by changing them to drier 
pastures, failed. 

A ‘‘wise” woman was consulted; and the hag as- 
sured the credulous owner that the mortality among 
his cows was occasioned by his retaining an unclean 
beast about his habitation—the harmless and amus- 
ing seal. It must be made away with directly, or the 
crippawn would continue and her charms be unequal 
to avert the malady. 

The superstitious man consented to the hag’s pro- 
— the seal was put on board a boat, carried out 

yond Clare Island, and there committed to the 
= to manage for himself as he best could. 

The 





the family next morning to find the seal quietly 
sleeping in the oven. The poor animal overnight 
came back to his beloved home, crept through a 
window and occupied his favorite resting-place. 

Next morning another cow was reported sick. The 
seal must be removed. A Galway fishing-boat was 
leaving Westport on her return home, and the mas. 
ter undertook to carry off the seal, and not put him 
overboard until he had gone some leagues beyond 
Innis Boffin. 

It was done—a day and night passed; the second 
evening closed—the servant was raking the fire for the 
night—something scratched gently at the door—it was, 
of course, the house dog—she opened it and in came 
the seal! Wearied with his long and unusual voyage, 
he testified by a peculiar cry, expressive of pleasure, 
his delight to find himself at home; then stretching 
himself before the glowing embers of tlie hearth, he 
fell into a deep sleep. 





out faltering. As the preacher rose, an officer: 


The master of the house was immediately ees 
of this unexpected and unwelcome visit. In the exi- 
gency the old dame was awakened and consulted; 


boat returned; but what was the surprise of. 


| she averred that it was always unlucky to kill a seal, 
but suggested that the animal should be deprived of 
sight, and a third time carried out to sea. 
To this cruel proposition the superstitious owner 
consented, and the affectionate and confiding creature 


was robbed of sight and the next day was carried out | 


to sea. A week passed, the cattle grew worse in- 
setad of better, and the hag confessed that she could 
not understand it. 
On the eighth night after the seal had been de- 
voted to the Atlantic, it blew tremendously. In the 

auses of the storm a wailing noise at times was 
| aintly heard at the door; the servants who heard it 
| thought the Banshee came to forewarn them of an 
approaching death, and buried their heads beneath , 
the quilts. 

When morning broke the door was opened; the | 
| seal was there lying dead upon the threshold. He 
| had come back to die at home. He was sadly ema- 
ciated and died of hunger, grief and exposure, the 
victim of a cruel superstition. 


————+o>—_—__——_. 
TIME. 


Time,—thou that hadst the light for thy beginning, | 
Springing from darkness with the first day’s morn, 
Thou art endowed with wings for swifter w —. 
Thy way through starlit space than aught else born! 
From world to world upon thine unseen pinions, 
With mighty sweep thou silently dost soar; 
The boundaries that gird thy vast dominions 
Are set upon eternity’s wide shore. 
™ voice is inarticulate, yet awful, 
hou art invisble, yet we feel thy breath; 
And those that walk not within pathways lawful 
Grovel and cower before thy courier, Death. 
Pitiless thou art and wilt not hearken, 
Howe’er so humbly do thy suppliants pray; 
Thou wilt not tarry, though the morrow darken 
| The glorious brightness of a glad to-day. 
Thou knewest man’s remotest generations, 
And yet this hour thou art the same as when 
The earliest of all created nations 
Bore burdens since endured by countless men. 
Unchangeable thyself, thou hast beholden 
he moulding and the wasting of huge spheres, 
And to thy prescient vision naught is olden 
Though hoar with the antiquity of years. 


—Clinton Scollard. 
—_—- +r — 


ARRESTING HIS OFFICER. | 


When Julius Mohl, the professor of Sanscrit in | 
| Paris, was obliged to enter the National Guard, he 
mastered the two hundred and eighty-seven articles 
of war. Then he used them constantly to thwart his 
officers, who were ignorant of their provisions, and 
thus made himself so obnoxious to them that they 
turned him out of the Guard—which was precisely 
what he wished to bring about. The law authorized 
the officers to call out the members of the National 
Guard for twenty-four hours’ duty, but they used to 
add to this two hours extra, calling them out two 
hours before the duty began for drill and parade. 


Mohl knew this, and, not liking it, used to present 
himself two hours after the appointed time. One 
day he thus presented himself, ready to fall in when 
the parade was over and the Nationals dismissed to 
their respective posts. 

“Why did you not come before?” asked the colo- 
nel, seeing Mohl standing at his ease. 

**Because,”’ answered Mohl, “the law only allows 
you to call me out for twenty-four hours, and as I know 
you will not send me away before eleven o’clock to- 
_ I have not come before eleven o’clock to- 

ay. 

“The National Guard will destroy itself by its rea- 
soning!”’ exclaimed the colonel, angrily. 

“Well, then, it will be destroyed by its natural 
enemy,” replied Mohl. 

“T will give you double guard duty,” said the offi- 
cer, and he ordered himto stand at the gate of the 
Tuileries for four hours, instead of two. Mohl him- 
self must tell the final result : 

‘Well, then I went, and as there were a great 
many of my friends going to and fro there, I begin 
talking with them, when a little gentleman, with a 
fine cane, begins a conversation with me. 

“*Well, National, it is a fine day. How do you 
like being on guard?’ and after a word or two, he 
says, ‘You don’t seem to know me.’ I say, ‘I have 
not the honor of your acquaintance.’ 

“Says he, ‘I am the colonel of your regiment.’ 

“Says I, ‘I am the National Guard whom you 
ordered to do double duty this morning, and if you 
are acolonel (he was in plain clothes), you ought to 
know that it is an offence to speak to a sentry on his 
post, and I therefore arrest you for it, and will 
trouble you to walk into my sentry-box till the cor- 
poral comes round to let you out.’ 

***Ah,’ he says, ‘that is a joke!’ 

«Ts it?’ says I. ‘I never joke but with the bayo- 
net. Gointo the sentry-box, or the soldier opposite 
will put his hand on your collar and put you in. 

“He did not like this at all, as he was one of the 
fine gentlemen of Paris,—the Duc de Grammont, I 
think,—and he did not want to stand like an ape be- 
hind me in my sentry-box, for all his fine friends to 
laugh at as they passed. 

“What could he do? He had before him a man 
with a gun in his hand, with the law on his side, for 
he was in the wrong, and his mortal enemy. He 
made a great fuss about it, and at last I let him go, 
telling him he had better not be so strict to other 
people another time. After that I was never called 
out to do duty again.” 


ii ae 
AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 


Captain Lindley gives a lively account of an adven- 
ture which befell a member of his party in Kaffir- 
Land. The party had halted for breakfast on the 
bank of a stream, and Thomas, a negro, had gone 
down to fill the kettle with water. Suddenly ail 
hands were startled by hearing him scream violently, 
and looking after him, saw kettle and buckets flying 
in one direction whilst he went in another, and fell 
flat on his face as if he had been shot. 


“Take to your arms, mein boys!” shouted Mr. 
Van Meyer. ‘Perhaps some Kaffirs have been shoot 
the man with assegais.”” And the hardy old bush- 
fighter was ready for the fray, with his formidable 
roer poised, and his finger on the trigger. 

Meantime the extraordinary conduct of Thomas 
continued to alarm us. He remained flat on the 
ground, moving his legs and arms convulsively, just 
as though he really had been shot, but at the same 
time continuing to yell as no shot person ever did. 

Gun in hand, revolver in belt, keenly scrutinizing 
every surrounding bush, we moved forward to where 
the unhappy negro oe 

o blood was to seen upon him, no assegai 
sticking up from a bloody wound. We questioned 
him, but in vain. He did nothing but yell and howl 
for at least a quarter of an hour. Then, in answer to 
our reiterated inquiries, he at last sat up, rolled his 
eyes wildly about, and pointing to a little pool of 
water near by, and hugging one of his feet with both 
hands, he said, “‘De debbil! De debbil, massa! De 
debbil kotch me by de leg in dat water!” 

It was long before we could elicit any further in- 
formation from him, but finally we managed to make 
out that something had either struck or seized his 
foot with such violence as to knock him down. More 
than this it was impossible to discover, as he pre- 
ferred rolling on the ground and groaning, ‘‘ Miningi 
qaquamba ! miningi gaquamba ! mina feele!” (Too 
much pain! too much pain! I am dying!) 

With the inquisitiveness for which his compatriots 








are famous, our Yankee friend was the first who 


thought of going to investigate the little pool, to see 
whether the mystery could thus be elucidated. 

He went off from the circle about the unhappy 
Thomas very quietly, intending, no doubt, alone and 
unaided, to achieve whatever glory might result from 
possible discoveries. 

Several of us followed him. He gazed into the 
pool, agg darted down, plunged his hand into 
the water, and drew forth in triumph a rather large, 
flat fish. He was in the act of turning to us exult- 


| ingly, and had just ejaculated, “Here it is! Here’s 


the debbil!” when he dropped the fish with «a loud 
yell, and cried, ‘‘An electric fish!” 

So it proved, and a very dangerous customer; for 
I have no doubt that were a person to touch one in 
crossing a river, he would receive a shock powerful 
enough to paralyze and disable him, when the cur- 
rent would carry him away. 





IT WAS NOT A FIREFLY. 


Those who believe that phosphorus is a cure for 
corns will probably be careful in their use of it after 
reading an incident from the Alta California. A 
lady of that city was troubled with a painful corn, 
that successfully defied the efforts of all chiropodists 
who attempted to remove it. Remedies of every 
kind were tried, and finally a sympathizing friend 
suggested that if phosphorus was rubbed on the 
afflicted toe, the corn would succumb. 


The lady determined to try the remedy, and did so 
just before retiring the other night, and, to her sub- 
sequent sorrow, forgot to tell her husband what she 
had done. 

The hour of midnight had struck in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral clock, when the husband suddenly awoke, 
and was somewhat startled to see the flash of a fire- 
fly at the foot of the bed. Sleep was again asserting 
its mastery, when once more the sheen of that firefly 
caused the husband to open wide his eyes. 

He could not recollect ever having seen a firefly in 
California, but he could not disbelieve his senses. 

Again and again that firefly flashed its baleful 
gleam, effectually banishing all thought of sleep from 
the now thoroughly aroused and wrathy husband. 
He determined to end his own misery and the firefly’s 
existence simultaneously. 

He reached out in the dark, groped with his hand 
about the carpet until he felt his own heavy shoe. He 
seized the weapon, slowly and cautiously raised him- 
self in bed, and lifting high the sturdy brogan, 
brought it down with a vigorous whack on the inno- 
cent firefly. 

A wild shriek, an avalanche of bedclothes, and the 
husband lay sprawling in the middle of the floor, 
while his wife rolled around the bed, clasping her 
foot, and moaning in anguish. It was not a firefly. 
It was the phosphorus-anointed toe. 


= — oe 
PRACTICAL MEASURES. 


Not even Helen of Troy was beautiful enough to 
afford the sacrifice of the tip of her nose. The addi- 
tion of an inch to that organ is said to make a tre- 
mendous difference in its wearer’s appearance. The 
fact is self-evident, and one can also imagine that the 
removal of a portion of its length would be an equal 
affliction. 





A very beautiful and rather unprincipled widow, at 
Tangier, had succeeded in attracting the attention of 
Fatmeh, the Pasha’s son, who was often seen in her 
company. His father, Benaboo, warned him to dis- 
continue his visits at her house, and, summoning the 
widow before him, informed her also that the ac- 
quaintance must be given up. 

Some weeks after, Benaboo was told that his son 
had disobeyed his orders, and he was thereupon ar- 
rested and imprisoned, while the widow was brought 
before the Pasha. 

“You have not,” said he, “kept your promise to 
me. Your beauty has brought disgrace upon my son 
and myself.” 

Then, turning to the guards who attended in the 
meshua, or “hall of judgment,” he said, “Bring a 
barber.” 

The barber was brought. 

“Cut off,” said Benaboo, “below the cartilage, the 
tip of this woman’s nose.”’ 

The barber, trembling, begged that the operation 
might not be performed by him. 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” replied the Pasha, “but, 
in case you refuse, your own nose must also be taken 
off, for disobedience.” 

Of course the barber at once waived his scruples, 
and the tip of the pretty widow’s nose was removed. 

“Go,” said the Pasha. “You will now be able to 
lead a better life. May Allah forgive, as I do, your 
past offences.”—Murray’s Magazine. 


a 
LOUD. 


Well-bred persons will carefully avoid attracting 
the attention of a crowd to others or to themselves. 
Two pretty young girls, from some small Southern 
village, were visiting Fortress Monroe in company 
with a party of friends. In the course of the after- 
noon, some of the party went in bathing, a fact 
which served to throw the unsophisticated tourists 
into hysterical giggles of delight. 


Watching the bathers from an awning-covered 
platform, where a crowd had gathered, the damsels 
did not hesitate to advertise their friends about as 
follows: 

“Oh gra-a-acious, there’s Mrs. D—— and Judge 
L—-! Who is this fat man, with the humpy nose? 
Oh, I see who it is. It’s po’ Mistah Blank; not so 
very ‘po’ (in flesh) nuther!” 

“Who is that thin, ridiculous girl ovah theah? Ef 
I looked like her, I’d git up ’n’ bathe fo’ the break o’ 


“That's Ella.” 

**Taint.” 

“Tis too. Ella!” 

The “thin, ridiculous” subject of the controversy, 
who could not fail to overhear the remarks, looked 
directly into the faces of the strangers. Instead of 
showing the least embarrassment, they observed, 
with unblushing sang froid : 

*“Sho’ ’nough, taint Ella!” 





RHEUMATIC, 


The drafted farmer, of whom an army surgeon re- 
lates this anecdote, must have been in general a rea- 
sonably honest man. If he had been accustomed to 
lying, he would most likely have been less exasily 
trapped. 


I was up at Camp Dennison, examining conscripts, 
and had refused many heart-rending pleas for ex- 
emption. One day a farmer, a German, who thought 
more of his turnips and cabbages than he did of mili- 
tary glory, was brought in to me. 

“Doctor,” he said, “I am not fit to go to the war; 
I am all crippled 5 1 with the rheumatism.” 

“Where?” said I. 

“In my right arm; I can only raise it yoost so 
high,” lifting his hand about two inches from his 
body, with great apparent effort. 

“Well, you have got it pretty bad,” said I; ‘vou 
certainly can’t go to war in that condition. How 
high could you raise your arm before you got rheu- 
matism?” 

“Oh, so high,” said he, raising his arm high above 
his head. 

That was just what I expected, and I sent him 
along to the front. 
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For the Companion. 


MILKWEED FEATHERS. 


Cover and case locked close together, 

Filled with a curious kind of feather. 

Open the box, you will need no key— 

Oh, pretty green case, did you grow for me? 
’Twas only the other day I said: 

I must make my dolly a feather bed. 

And here’s the softest fluffiest stuff, 

Silky and white and plenty enough. 





| After a time Arthur came slowly in. He looked 


tired, and his usually merry face was quite sober. | 
| He hung up his cap, and then met the volley of | 


| questions with, ‘Yes, I found Daff.” 
‘Dead ?” 
‘“No, alive and well.” 
‘“Why didn’t you bring him ?’’ demanded Ted. 
‘When I got down to Tom’s, he hadn’t seen 
him at all. He went with me to look atthe traps, 
but not one was sprung. Then I ¢e// you, we just 
| hunted the whole village over, and askedevery body 
| we met, but no one had seen or heard of him. I 
|was coming along in the dark past Nat Dean’s 
|house, so I just looked into the window as I 
passed and there”— 
“Not Daffodil!’’ cried the children, eagerly. 
“There was Daffodil frisking over poor Nat’s 
bed and Nat was looking as happy as a king, 
auntie. Then Daff jumped up and rubbed against 
him and he laughed. His mother was smiling, 








COMPANION. 





said, doubtfully. ‘‘But then there’s Nat—no, I 
don’t want to. Do you, Bella?” 

‘Nat has no brothers and sisters and is in pain 
almost all the time,” said auntie. ‘I suppose 
Daffodil thought a kitty would be great com- 
pany.” 

“Oh, look at Ted!’’ cried Bella. 

Ted had his spoon across his eyes and the big 
tears were rolling down his cheeks. 

“Never mind, darling,’’ said auntie; ‘“‘we will 
get you a dear little kitty.” 

“Don’t want no little kitty,” sobbed Ted, wip- 
ing his eyes with the spoon, ‘‘I wants Darfy !” 

‘‘Mr. Hay has some beauties,” said Nell. “I'll 
get one just like Daffy.” 

While they were all soothing the sleepy little 
curly head, the door opened and in walked Daffo- | 
dil, purring as if nothing had happened. 

No cat ever received a more delighted welcome. 
Ted almost strangled him in his chubby arms so 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
ENIGMA. 


Of an eminent man I would relate, 
Who was born in seventeen, fifty-eight; 
October sixteenth saw his birth, 

And he grew to wisdom and fame and worth; 


His Christian name is a name of mark, 





M. F. Butts. 
_——— —__~@r—- —— 





too, and I heard her say, ‘Nat, you’re most a-for- 


that he yowed his objections to such hugs. 
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HOW DAFFODIL 
WAS LOST. 


Every one in the 
house was searching 
for Daffodil, even Aunt 
Bell and good-natured 
Bridget. 

Arthur was in the 
garret, bumping his 
eager little head on the 
rafters; Nell and Bella 
were peering under beds 
and poking into cor- 
ners, calling their pet's 
name in vain. Poor 
little Teddy went about 
up stairs and down 
stairs, dragging his 
dearest rag-doll by one 
leg, and finally ended 
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by crying heartily in 
Aunt Bell's arms. 
Daffodil was an im- 
portant member of the 
Heath family. Al- 
though he was only a 
beautiful Maltese cat, 
he was the star of 
Arthur’s circus troupe, 


HAT will the baby be, mamma; 
With a kick and a crow, 

And a hush-a-by-low, 

What will the baby be, mamma, 
When he grows up into a man? 


Will he always kick, and always crow, 

And wriggle his arms and his legs about so, 
And make up such horrible faces, you know, 
As ugly as ever he can?” 








an excellent carriage 
horse for Bella’s dolls, 


the best mannered 
scholar in  Nellie’s 


school, and Teddy’s 
especial companion and 
darling. Auntie often 
said they couldn’t keep 
house without Daffodil. 
“Whatever can have 
become of him?” ex- 
claimed Arthur, as he 
brushed the cobwebs 
from his hair. “Ill 
have to put off my 
afternoon performance, 
"cause that mean cat 
does half the tricks.” 
“He is not mean, 





HE baby will be a soldier, my dear; 
With a fife and a drum, 
And a rum-tiddy-tum, 
The baby will be a soldier, my dear, 
When he grows up into a man. 
He will draw up his regiment all in 


a Tow, 

And flourish his sword in the face 
of the foe, 

Who will hie them away on a trem- 
ulous toe, 


As quickly as ever they can. 





Arthur! How can you 
say so, when he may 
be dead this very min- 
ute ?” said Nell, sadly. 

“T wants my Darfo- 
dil!” roared Ted, burst- 
ing forth afresh at this 
dismal view of the case. 

“There! there!” said 
Aunt Bell, soothingly. 
“He will be back for 
his supper. I don’t be- 
lieve he is lost at all, 
my dearie, so dry your 
eyes!” 

‘‘He never goes away 
for one minute, aunt- 
ie,” declared Bella, 
“and we haven’t seen 
him to-day! I should- 

n’t wonder if Tom sR 


Akers had coaxed him 


calomel too. 








“The baby will be a doctor, my dear; 
With a powder and pill, 

And a nice little bill, 

The baby will be a doctor, my dear, 
When he grows up into a man. 

He will dose you with rhubarb, and 





And a legal decree, 


came into view, 





“The baby will be a lawyer, my dear; 
With a bag and a fee, 


The baby will be a lawyer, my dear, 
When he grows up into a man. 

But oh, dear me! if ever you knew 

What terrible things a lawyer can do, 
You would take to your heels when he 


And flee from Beersheba to Dan.” 


HE baby will be a sailor, my dear; 

With a ‘fore, and an ‘aft,’ 

And a ‘tight little craft,’ 

The baby will be a sailor, my dear, 

When he grows up into a man. 

He will hoist his sails with a ‘Yo-heave- 
ho!’ 

And take in his reefs when it comes 
on to blow, 


On a genuine nautical plan. 









pills that are blue, 


finished with you, 


With draughts that are black, and with 
And the chances will be, when he’s 


You’ll be worse off than when he began. 











off birding. He once 








said he could teach Daf- 

fodil to hunt birds for him. If Daffy gets into 
any of Tom’s old traps, we shan’t ever see him 
again.” 

“That’s so!” exclaimed Arthur, jumping up. 
“T’ll go straight down to Tom’s house. When 
the fellows come to the circus, just tell them it’s 
no go without Daff.” He settled his polo cap on 
his curls and trudged off, while Ted climbed the 
garden gate and watched anxiously. 

Supper-time came, and Teddy carried Daffodil’s 
saucer of milk to the shed. Then he sat down on 
the doorstep, calling softly, “Here, Darfy! Dar- 
fy!” in a coaxing, winning tone that would have 
brought Daffodil to him in long bounds, had he 
been near. 

Bridget rang the bell for supper, and still neither 
Arthur nor kitty had returned. 

In spite of Aunt Bell’s assurances that Daffodil 
would be home by bedtime, Nell and Bella in- 
sisted on believing him to be a dead pussy, and 
talked over his many virtues, till poor Teddy ate 
far less bread and milk than usual. 


getting that back o’ yours, “long o’ that cat. 
Why, I can go off washin’ real light-hearted now.” 
I couldn’t go in and tell them it was our cat after 
that, so I just ran home as hard as I could.” 

No one said a word for a few seconds. Then 
Ted burst forth with, ‘I don’t tare! I wants my 
Darfy !” 

‘Do you s’pose that cat walked off down 
there ?” said Bella, gravely. 





“Auntie,” said Nell, looking up, “we'll get a 
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It was borne by a Bible patriarch : 
Two words that oft bear close relation, 


A negative and an ex- 
clamation; 

To nearly half of this 
man’s surname, 

A little spider might lay 
claim ; 
The rest of it means 
bustle and noise, 
Delighted in by active 
boys; 

He lived to be eighty- 
four years old, 

And his works are worth 
their weight in gold. 
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DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 


(Each word defined con- 
tains eight letters.) 


Cross- Words. 


To aggregate. 

Burdensome. 

Delicious. 

Absence of light. 

- Gold coins of Portu- 
vil. 

6. Not tracked. 

7. Those who sift or sep- 
arate. 

8. Those who dedicate in 
worship. 

9. Belonging to a gar- 
den. 


Oe OS 


10. Performance of re- 
ligious rites. 

11. An isle mentioned by 
the ancients, situat- 
ed west of the Strait 
of Gades or Gib- 
ralter. 

12. Anallowance of meat 
in a monastery. 

13. Adhering a: 

Begin at the jirst letter 
of the first word, and 
read in a zigzag manner, 
and the letters will spell 
the farmer’s delight at 
autumn time. 

Begin at the fifth letter 
of the first word, and 
read in a zigzag manner, 
and the letters will spell 
the farmer’s dread at au- 
tumn time. 

GILBERT FORREST. 


; 
And ‘shiver his timbers’ and so forth, 3. 
you know, SYNTHETICAL ANA- 
GRAM. 


(The first five omissions 
placed in order form 
the last omission.) 


Charles chased his small 
brother, one day, 
through the ** * *; 

But pausing at night, 
quite sad and for- 
lorn,— 

“Tis too dark now,” he 
pondered, ‘“‘to leap 
o’er this * * * *, 

I’ll wait till to-morrow 
for fear 1 should 
fall.” 

His brother had scaled 
it, and ran through 

k the es : 

“scaping thus easily. 
am this * * 

An _ historical parable, 
which, if you try, 
You can surely interpret. 

Give up? Oh, **! 

Remember the streams 
which our soldiers 
could ford, 

Remember who chased 
them; they called 
him ‘My * * * *,.” 

At last, on October 19th, 
*pon my word, 

He was forced to sur- 
render; * * * * * * *. 
eee RK RK, 


SALEM. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


kitten for Nat. He’ll love that as wellas wedo| 1. HoRIZON 

FURIOUS 

d : : MINSTER 

The kitten and a great many other nice things BATTLE 8 

gradually found their way to Nat’s lonely home. 4 a > : a 

“And to think,” Arthur would say, “that Daffo- GROPING 
dil should have called on you first!” Diagonals: Hunting—Nutting. 

LItuiaAn L. PRICE. 2. San-Francisco, S-pain, Al-aska, V-enice, Ad- 


riatic, B-or-neo.—SAN SALVADOR. 


“Why, of course; Mrs. Dean wouldn’t steal " : ’ 3. 1. 2. 
him.” oteaiendl Nell anew shocked Bertie had just gotten into a room of his NovurisH HyYpROUS 
: at — own, and was greatly delighted. He chanced ALABAMA ACOSMIA 
“Well, children,” said Aunt Bell, “one of you | ..on after to hear a sermon on Solomon, which p 4 ASSALS 4 ECULA ® 
’ i i NAPEST APIOC 
— and claim Daffodil. ‘Who had for one of its concluding sentences, ‘‘And > ABBONI z NSPEC z 
a Solomon slept with his fathers.” NGRAIN ASCAR 
“Not I,” said Arthur, promptly. ‘That poor “Well.” gant he, on coming home, “I NURSING GALLING 
llow hasn’t a single thing to play with, and Daff’s Pa : : ity ORTSONS SYRINGA 
aeltow _ & a. agin : should think that if Solomon was so rich, he 3 4. 
a rouser!” here he choked a little. ‘Circus is not might have had a bed to himself!” SCANDAL LAcCONIC 
the only kind of fun.” However he attacked his S -? s B . 4 A N e v : s e 
bread and butter in a very half-hearted way. LittLe JANETTE came to the table for the first rere: ED D : SPAIN 
“Then Nell will go,” said Aunt Bell, still seri- | time a few mornings ago. Finishing her break- TARANIS SusTAIN 
ously. fast before the others, she announced, ‘Why, I’m 4 ~ 4 4 : = = 4 need EA Z 
Nell hesitated. ‘‘He really belongs to us,” she | througher than anybody !” ALMONER RESTING 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the y in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
pagers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion 
POISONS. 


Poisons exist in nature in the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal world. Arsenic is an instance of the 
first, strychnine of the second, the virus of certain 
serpents of the third. Those of the vegetable world 
are most numerous, and are, some of them, as violent 
as any. The essential principles of tea and coffee 
are poisons, and form beautiful crystals. 

There are a few, including snake-poisons, that are 
not used as efficient medicines. That physician makes 
a false claim who asks for patronage mainly on the 
ground that his remedies are vegetable. There is no 
doubt that many of the best are of mineral origin. 

The poison of poison oak, called also poison sumaeh 
(the botanical name of which is Rhus Tozicoden- 
dron), and of poison ivy (Rhus Radicans) is particu- 
larly troublesome, from the fact that the slightest 


handling by susceptible persons, ignorant of their | 


character,—say summer boarders from the city, — 
gives rise to a violent, burning itching, which is sure 
to be communicated to every part of the body that 
the sufferer may chance to touch with his affected 
hand. 

The poison oak is a woody shrub, that grows to the 
height of three feet or less; the ivy, a vine that 
climbs on stone walls and treés. 

The leaves of both are trifoliate; that is, they con- 
sist of three leaflets; common ivy has five. It is a 
sufficient protection to avoid every trifoliate woody 
plant. 

Many poisons originate in chemical combinations. 
Thus oxygen and nitrogen, mechanically combined, 
constitute the air we breathe; but combined chemi. 
cally, in a certain proportion, they form nitrous 
oxide, or laughing gas; combined in another propor- 
tion, nitric acid. 

Fresh meat may be made poisonous in various 
ways. The animal may have fed on noxious plants; 
or it may have been sick before being slaughtered, 
and the poison may be due to powerful medicines 
administered; or it may have been affected with a 
contagious disease, say, pleuro-pneumonia. 

Tainted meat also develops chemically a very vio- 
lent poison. German sausages are pre-eminent in 
this respect. 

=e 
ALASKA’S ATMOSPHERE. 


Lieutenant Schwatka, in making the inland passage 
to Alaska, at one point went ashore, among the wilds 
of the Alexander Archipelago, and he describes the 
vegetation which he encountered as being most rank 
and luxuriant. 

At the feet of the evergreens clothing the land, 
grew adense mass of tangled bushes and vines, and 
at the roots of these was a solid carpeting of mosses, 
lichens and ferns, which often ran up the trees to a 
height greater than a man’s reach. 

All this dense growth is as moist as asponge. The 
thick carpeting of moss extends from the shore to 
the edges of the glaciers on the mountain summits, 
and the constant melting of ice through the warm 
summer keeps it saturated with water. The air is 
burdened with moisture, and everything is, like Mr. 
Mantalini’s proposed body, “moist and unpleasant.” 

It is almost impossible to realize the dampness of 
this region, without having experienced it. Water 
drips from overhead, like an April mist, and oozes up 
beneath the feet, as one walks. 

As an example of the luxuriance of the vegetation, 
take the Indian’s “totem-poles,” which, although 
they are dead timbers standing on end near the na- 
tive houses, bear huge clumps of dripping moss and 
foliage at heights varying from ten to thirty feet 
from the ground. 

It will be well to explain, in passing, that these 
totem-poles are covered with very curious carvings, 
and although no one is at all sure of their signifi- 
cance, it is probable that they represent genealogies, 
or tribal histories of the Indians. 

It often happens that the seed of a Sitka spruce 
becomes lodged in the tangle of moss resting upon a 
totem-pole, and there germinates. Its roots crawl 
down the pole, and, having reached the earth, tind 


| negro with shining black face and very white wool, 
| was about to pass at the same time. 
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additional sustenance there, which they send to the 
branches flourishing above, and which have thus far 
been nourished by the juices furnished by the moss. 

Imagine a city boy tossing a walnut from his win- 
dow, so that it lodges upon a telegraph-pole, sprouts 
there, sends down its roots to the earth, and waxes 
into such a tall tree that the boy can lean from his 
window, and pick walnuts from it every autumn! 

That idea is incredible, and yet its equivalent often 
happens in south-eastern Alaska. 


patok 
FOND OF THE PIGS. 


Not long ago a French steamer, the Arctic, trading 
from Havre, was wrecked in the Straits of Magellan, 
but the passengers were saved. A monkey named 
Felix was rescued, and taken possession of, by a 
farmer who lived near Punta Arenas, and was car- 
ried to his rescuer’s farm. 


Almost the only other animals that he found here 
were the farmer’s pigs, about forty in number, great 
and small, and to these pigs Felix took a very strong 
liking. He played and slept with them, and followed 
them wherever they went, riding on the back of one 
or another of them. 

The herd of pigs travelled at their will about the 
farm, and whether it rained or shone, whether it was 
hot or cold,—and even in summer there are some 
very cold winds at the Straits of Magellan,—Felix 
always set out in the morning on the back of one of 
his favorites. 

At evening he drove the pigs home, performing 
this duty much better and more swiftly than a man 
could have done it. If any one attempted to catch 
one of the pigs, Felix flew into a violent rage. No 
offers of cakes and sweetmeats would tempt him to 
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Ask your jeweller for the United States Waltham 
Watch. [Adv. 


To cure any scrofulous disease or humor, try Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. It cleanses the blood, [ Adv. 
pcaltniiets Sali 


Salt Rheum often causes the hands to crack open 
and bleed. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures salt rheum. [Adv. 
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Look out of your windows, and look out that they 
are furnished with Shade Rollers having the name of 
Stewart Hartshorn in script on label. 


DRESS 


[Adv, 


3 25% SAVED 


By purchasing di- 
ILKS rect from the man- 
ufacturer. 

All Goods Warranted as represented or 
Money refunded. For richness of color, superior 
finish, and wearing qualities our goods are not excelled 
by any make of “Black Silk” in the world. We have 
had fifty years’ experience in the manufacture of Silks. 
Make no mistake but buy direct from the manufacturer, 

Samples sent free on Ie 

. S. CHAFFEE & SON, 
Mansfield Center, Conn. 


‘THE FAMOUS CUSTOM MADE 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SS PANTS. 
(Coats and Vests cut to order at proportionate prices.) 


DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


If you do, you may save lots of many, 
and at same time get a good fit, by send- 
ing 6e.(and mentioning this paper)fora full 




















leave the herd and enter his master’s house. 

Winter came at last, and as, at this season, the | 
primitive farmers of the region make no provision | 
for their swine, the pigs left the buildings, and lived 
in a perfectly wild state. Felix went away with 
them, but when they were brought up in the spring, 
he had disappeared. He had, without a doubt, died 
of cold. 

<itieamcalina 


POLITE. 


Genuine politeness is a beautiful trait, whether in 
a white man or a black man, a horse or a donkey. 
It is largely a matter of habit, and we advise all our 
readers to cultivate it. Nothing could be better than 
this incident, narrated by the Charleston News and 
Courier : 

A little incident happen to a young Northern lady, 
visiting this city some months ago, which she seemed 
to take pleasure in relating. 

In crossing a quiet side street one day, a vegetable 
cart, drawn by a small donkey, and driven by an aged 


As she hesitated, the donkey was stopped with a 
peremptory, “‘W’oa, Squash! W’oa, sah, I tells yo’!’’ 
and while she crossed, nodding in recognition of the 
clear passage thus afforded her, the venerable darke 
took off his tattered remnant of a hat, and said, 
with a flourish : 

“Pass on, my missus, pass on! Squash and me, we 
allus waits on the ladies.” 

She was charmed with this, as a sample of the 
courtesy of the colored race, and said that Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh’s gallantry fell far short of it, in her 
opinion, inasmuch as it had interested motives. 


—~- 
VERBAL SNARES. 


The popularity of Peter Piper’s celebrated peck of 
pickled peppers will probably never wane as a snare 
to catch the tongue that would fain be agile; but that 
test has formidable rivals. The following short sen- 
tences, as their author maintains, do wonders in 
baffling the ordinary powers of speech: 

Gaze on the gay gray brigade. 

The sea ceaseth, and it sufficeth us. 

Say, should such a shapely sash shabby stitches 
show? 

Strange strategic statistics. 

Cassell’s solicitor shyly slashes a sloe. 

Give Grimes Jim’s great gilt gig-whip. 

Sarah in a shawl shovelled soft snow slowly. 

She sells sea shells. 

A - of coffee in a copper coffee-cup. 

Smith’s spirit-flask split Philip’s sixth sister’s fifth 
squirrel’s skull. 

The Leith police dismisseth us. 

Mr. Fisk wished to whisk whiskey. 


a 
GETTING EXERCISE. 


A gentleman who made the passage from England 
to this country in the days before steamships were 
run drew out a perfectly characteristic observation 
from an Irish fellow-passenger. As the voyage was 
long and tiresome, he used to walk the deck with an 
appearance of restlessness, while the Irishman would 
stretch himself on a bench, and lie all day with his 
eyes fixed on the mast as if it were a book. 


**Pon my conscience, Mr. B——,” he exclaimed 
one day, “I wonder you don’t wear out your legs!” 

“Why,” was the reply, “‘when a man has but a 
space of twenty feet by four to turn in, he can 
scarcely take too much exercise.” 

“But where’s the need of exercise?” 

“The need?” 

“Yes. Doesn’t the captain say the ship is carrying 
us two hundred miles aday? Surely that’s exercise 
enough.” 


eS eee 
WELL PACKED. 


Of all secure methods of packing, the following 
must have been most effectual : 


The manager of a menagerie having died, his rela- 
tives were informed that his remains would be sent 
them on a specified day, accompanied by one of the 
keepers. In due time, a large box arrived, but when 
it was opened, it was found to contain nothing but 
the carcass of an enormous lion. 

The man accompanying the case was at once inter- 
rogated. 

“How is this?” asked an indignant relative. “We 
were told to expect the body of the manager, and, 
instead, this lion has arrived.” 

“That’s just it,” said the man. ‘Him’s the fellar 
what ate up the manager. The manager’s inside.” 


a ee 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 


The importance of distinct enunciation in singing 
was well illustrated in a Sunday school recently. The 
scholars frequently sing,— 

“Pass along the watchword, shout it as you go, 
Victory! victory, over every foe!” 

A little girl of five years, coming for the first time 

to Sunday school, was greatly pleased with the sing- 


ing. of this hymn. hen she reached home, she 
said: 





‘‘Mamma, they sang such a funny song at Sunday 
school to-day !” 





‘What was it?” asked her mother. 
“Oh, they sang, ‘Pass along the wash-rag,’ and 
they kept saying it over and over.” 


line of samples of cloth, linen tape-meas- 
ure and self-measurement blanks. with full 
particulars. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


18 Summer Street, Boston. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


This special brand of Seal Plush is 
exclusively our own, we control every 
yard manufactured, we guarantee 
every garment sold. The sale last year 
was phenomenal, we are confident of a 
still greater one this season. It is Lon- 
don Seal Skin Dye with velvet finish, 
ete., and THE garment of the world, 


OUR OWN GREAT 


PRIZE MEDAL | 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUE 
$25.00. 


t@" Mention this paper and our large illustrated cat- 
alogue with the latest styles and designs will be sent 
free to any address. Send for it. 


BOSTON. 
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We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums to those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. per pound. Wedoa very large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 

postal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

?rice and Premium List of 96 pages, containing also 

Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 
sale Prices. L E ey 
§ Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKER’ 


Breaks Cocos 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 

admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 


INVALUABLE FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


An Efficient Tonic for Invalids, 
Instantaneous Beef Tea, 


For flavoring Soups, Sauces and Made Dishes. 








N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 


HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 








a be found in 


every family and may be obtained ‘all Toy 
dealers, Stationers and Educational its. The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on app to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 











EXT to the Companion, 
the most necessary period- 
ical to have in the home and 
family is SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE. If you live 
in a large city you, no 
doubt, see it regularly every 
month, but, if your home 
is away from newstands, 
you, perhaps, do not know what a beautiful and 
useful magazine it is, and how much of the best 
and most lastingly interesting literature you 
secure for 24 CENTS PER MONTH. 

Take the November Number, which is just out, 
for instance, it is particularly rich in illustrations. 
Here are some of its contents : 

THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE ATHLETE. Pror. D. A. SARGENT, of 
Harvard, his second article on Physical training, and 
one of the most unique ever published in a magazine, 
With twenty illustrations of distinguished amateur 
athletes in motion, from instantaneous photographs 


made expressly for Scribner's Magazine, and with 
charts by the author. 


WAGNER AND SCENIC ART. WILLIAM F. 
APTHORP. A paper which will throw a flood of new 
light upon Wagner’s method. With illustrations «f 
the Bayreuth stage, now engraved for the first time. 

IN GRAND KABYLIA. By Rev. HENRY M. 
FIELD. A description of a little-known country and 
people of Northern Algeria —“the Switzerland of 
Africa.” With six illustrations. 

THE VIKING SHIP. JouNn S. WHITE. With 22 
illustrations showing remarkable points of similarity 
between the most successful of modern yachts and this 
relic of the ancient Vikings. 

A DIPLOMATIC EPISODE. OLIVE RISLEY 
SEWARD. With a full-page engraving and a map of 
the Town and Harbor of St. Thomas, 

WHAT SHALL WE TELL THE WORKING 
CLASSES. FRANCIS A. WALKER. A vigorous 
and plain-spoken appeal for sound American common 
sense on the labor question. 

POEMS. BY ANDREW _LANG, SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
ELLEN BURROUGHS, CHARLES HENRY LUDERS, 
A. LAMPMAN and HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 
Short stories by REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, and 
MARGARET CROSBY. 

The December issue will be a superb Christ- 
mas number. The cover will be enriched by a 
handsome border printed in gold and the num- 
ber of illustrations much increased. Price as 
usual, 25 cts. 

The subscription price is $3.00 a year, which 
means 1500 pages of the best reading, and 700 or 
more of the finest illustrations, a library in itself. 

You may not want to invest $3.00 all at once; 
try paying 25 cents a month, remitting regularly. 
Send your quarter now for the November issue, 
and mention the YoutH’s CoMPANION. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


How te Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 


with the 
CutTicuRA 
Ww 2"? REMEDIES. 


ORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, 

scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 

blood, with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, are 
cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sustain- 
ing elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and ‘scalp of 
crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is in- 
dispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin. CuTICURA 
REMEDIES are the great skin beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT. $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


TIN®=2 with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


DIAMOND 
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FOR SILK, WOOL, COTTON, 
sna ou, Nebel gd Enasy Areitas, Any one 


32 COLORS-10 CENTS EACH. 


Remember, these are the only Pure 
Harmless and Unadulterated Dyes. 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak and 
Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more goods, 
package for package, than any other Dyes ever 
— and to give more brilliant and durable 


Po westasetee PAINTS 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chandeliers, 

eand for all kinds of ornamental work. Equal to any of 
the high riced kinds, and only 10 cts. a package. Also 
Artist’s Black for Ebonizing. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. Send postal for Sample 
| Card and directions for coloring Photographs and doing 
| fancy work. WELLS, RI HARDSON & Co. 
Burlington, Vt. 














